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ADOPTIVE PARENTS FOR CHILDREN WITH SPEGAL NEEDS 


Helen Fradkin 


Consultant 
Child Welfare League of America 


ConsipERATION of adoptive placement for 
children with special needs involves many 
factors. Not the least of these is the careful 
selection of parents. While there have been 
increasing efforts to make adoption possible 
for many types of children previously labeled 
“unadoptable,” and appropriate resources 
sought for their placement, there has never 
been an adequate demand for them. The 
discrepancy between the number of such 
children available for adoption and the sup- 
ply of potential adoptive parents creates 
serious problems for agencies, and psycho- 
logical hazards for children. Unless we de- 
velop sufficient adoption resources for them, 
it is futile to promote interest in adoption 
for these children. The magnitude of the task 
which confronts us has forced us to make 
sporadic and sometimes hasty efforts to find 
these resources. Because there is always a 
sense of urgency in these placements, we 
have not always permitted ourselves suffi- 
cient time to examine systematically what 
we have done and what we must still do to 
offer family living to every child who can 
benefit from it. 

Organized efforts by agencies and com- 
munities in several sections of the country! to 
find homes for children of minority and 
mixed racial groups represent a first attempt 
to work together toward solving the problem 
of the serious shortage of adoptive homes for 
these children. The results have not yet been 
phenomenal, but the knowledge gained from 
developing these programs has clearly demon- 
strated the value of joint communal plan- 
ning. Agencies throughout the country are 
faced with the same problems, and many 
recognize the importance of using clearances 
on local and statewide levels. Formal or 
informal clearances have already been estab- 

1Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, and New 
York City to mention but a few. 
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Par , : ganic. 
Recognizing which adoptive applicgrtsuill be best 
for children with special needs, finding them and 
utilizing them effectively are discussed here. 


lished on both the local and statewide level. 
Nine states? now have adoption resource 
exchanges. Others show considerable inter- 
est, by their frequent inquiries to the Child 
Welfare League. The establishment of an 
adoption resource exchange on a national 
level could only follow the successful opera- 
tion of many statewide exchanges. Since 
there are only nine at present, we still have 
a long way to go. 


New Casework Concepts 


In addition to participating in resource ex- 
changes, some agencies have courageously 
experimented with new concepts or deviated 
from more orthodox forms of casework prac- 
tice. Thus a formula seems to be slowly 
emerging, which offers the most hope yet of 
success in securing homes for all children 
with special needs. We must depend on 
potential adoptive parents we have not yet 
been able to reach. Agency motivation, knowl- 
edge and skill, plus the use of certain aids 
such as adoption resource exchanges, and 
community involvement, may provide some 
of the answers we are seeking, and we hope 
will result in placement of many of these 
children. 

Since much publicity has been devoted to 
describing these children, and various statis- 
tics, accurate and otherwise, have been 
quoted, it might seem unnecessary to enu- 
merate the various categories. However, on 
the basis of a Child Welfare League survey 
conducted in 1954, among 250 agencies,® it 
was estimated that there were 75,000 to 
125,000 children with special needs for whom 
adoptive homes must be found. As more 
agencies broaden their eligibility require- 


2 Alabama, California, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

3 Schapiro, Michael, “Adoption of Children with 
Special Needs,” 4 Study of Adoption Practice, Vol. 1, 
Child Welfare League of America, May 1957. 
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ments for children who can be placed for 
adoption, the number will increase. These 
thousands of children are scattered over the 
country. Most of them are children of minor- 
ity and mixed racial groups. We do not know 
their exact number, but they represent ap- 
proximately 64 to 67 percent of all children 
born out of wedlock. Most of them are Negro 
children, although there are also children 
with Mexican, Oriental and Indian back- 
ground and children of mixed parentage. 
Most of these children are not difficult to 
place because of age, physical handicaps, 
emotional disturbance or because they have 
brothers and sisters. They have been neg- 
lected as potential candidates for adoption 
because we did not assume sufficient respon- 
sibility for finding parents for them. Since 
they comprise such a large proportion of the 
children with special needs, it is not surpris- 
ing that our major efforts have more recently 
been directed toward finding parents for them. 

It is estimated? that the next largest 
groups, and those whose problem is most 
serious, are older children and children with 
siblings. For purposes of this discussion, the 
older child is defined as a school-age child. 
Although such children have also recently 
received considerable publicity, and many 
agencies are making efforts to find homes for 
them, we cannot estimate their numbers, 
though we know there are many. Perhaps a 
study of children in foster homes currently 
being conducted by the Child Welfare League 
will help us to assess more accurately the 
extent of the problem. 

Although more attention is now being 
given to the groups of children mentioned 
above, adoption agencies have always had to 
reckon with the physically handicapped 
child or the child with a remedial difficulty; 
the child with known pathology in his back- 
ground; and the child (regardless of age), 
with special emotional problems. We must 
find parents for all of them. 


Selecting Parents for These Children 


Are the right parents for these children 
made or born? Few of us would like to go on 


4 Ibid. 
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record as being absolutely accurate in our 
predictions that the parents we select wil 
always be the “right ones.”” There would also 
be agreement that good—and I would rather 
use “good” than “right” —adoptive parents 
are both made and born. Our chief concern 
should not be whether they are made or born, 
but how to get to them and, having found 
them, how to make the best use of our knowl. 
edge in working with them. 

Few people who come to adoption agencies 
initially request a child with special needs. 
Those who do are frequently subjected to 
careful scrutiny to determine whether they 
are neurotically motivated to seek such a 
child. They may emerge from this process 
relatively unscarred and with a child, if it is 
established that there is a degree of neurosis 
but that its intensity would not seriously 
damage a child. In many instances, this is 
“just what the doctor ordered” for a certain 
child. Others, whose persistent request for an 
older child arises from a serious problem in 
facing normal phases of parenthood, will fare 
less well when their problems are understood. 

Other applicants for these children are less 
subject to scrutiny because their request is 
obviously based on their awareness that they 
will not qualify for the child who is more 
usually in demand. Either they fail to meet 
some technical eligibility requirement, such 
as age or residence, or they have been dis- 
qualified elsewhere because of personality 
difficulties. Their requests usually do not 
express what they really want. 

In the same category we frequently find 
the childless couple or the family that has 
suffered some tragedy such as the loss of a 
child. This request may be complicated by 
the fact that the community’s sympathy has 
been aroused and much pressure is put upon 
the agency to fulfill the request as soon as 
possible. Often the request is for an exact 
duplicate of their own child in age, coloring, 
or intellectual potential. 

Despite this rather dismal description of 
the few people who do request a child with a 
special need, it must be said in all fairness 
that many are not neurotically motivated, 
and some of our best placements have been 
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made with these families. They include fami- 
lies with own or adopted children, who have 
experienced the satisfactions of all phases of 
parenthood, and can honestly forego certain 
gratifications. They also include those truly 
flexible people whose virtues make their po- 
tential for parenthood for any child, problem 
or not, apparent very early. By and large, 
these are the people who are born to be good 
parents to any child. 

A basic prerequisite for selecting parents 
for any of these children is an accurate as- 
sessment of the child’s specific needs and his 
potential for healthy development in an 
adoptive home. We are more likely to select 
the right parents for a child if we understand 
his needs sufficiently. We must know what 
we seek before we set out to find it. Some 
people’s parental qualities make them suita- 
ble candidates for a wide variety of children 
with problems, but many would be better 
suited to one type of child than to another. 

However, since we have only a few volun- 
tary requests for these children, our next 
problem is to provoke sufficient interest 
among potential adoptive parents to supply 
us with a possibility of choice. 

Experience has shown that families must 
be recruited on several different levels. Agen- 
cies which have children who need placement 
should initiate action. Community, statewide 
and national efforts should be specifically 
designed to supplement the efforts of indi- 
vidual agencies. Examination of agency prac- 
tice may help to establish whether responsi- 
bility is being discharged to the best of the 
agency’s ability. Agencies which believe in 
adoption for children with special needs must 
first face the fact that placement in these in- 
stances is usually costly and time-consuming. 

We must take into consideration that not 
every caseworker on the staff is suited to 
place children with special needs. Only those 
with a deep conviction that these children 
can be a source of pleasure to parents should 
be put in the position of having to convey 
this to applicants. Sufficient interpretation to 
board and staff, to enlist their wholehearted 
cooperation, must precede any recruitment 
effort. Since time, effort, and cost will not be 
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favorably reflected statistically in proportion 
to other aspects of the program, fund-raising 
bodies will also need adequate interpretation 
so that these efforts may be underwritten 
financially. 


Intra-agency Communication 


Some agencies have found it helpful to 
organize staff case committees to concentrate 
on the special aspects of these placements 
(including recruitment of families), and a 
board-staff committee to supplement the 
efforts of this committee. Joint thinking has 
expedited practical action. 

The agency must be willing to compromise, 
if necessary, on established eligibility re- 
quirements for applicants. An agency should 
also have the courage to experiment with 
casework practice and demonstrate the same 
quality of flexibility it seeks in prospective 
adoptive parents. Such compromise and 
flexibility should be extended only within 
certain limits which still guarantee a child 
sufficient emotional and financial security. 

Experimentation andcompromise may take 
different forms in different agencies. In some 
communities where statewide clearance does 
not exist, individual letters dramatizing a 
certain child’s needs, without identifying 
him, have been circulated to agencies in other 
communities and states, to local groups, and 
even to parents who have adopted through 
the agency. Such solicitation can be most 
effective. People who live where the possibil- 
ity of their ever becoming adoptive parents is 
slight because of the small number of chil- 
dren available for adoption may be good 
potential applicants. Cooperative arrange- 
ments between agencies can be easily estab- 
lished, since most agencies in these areas are 
eager to be of service to their applicants. 

Many agencies which hold group meetings 
for prospective adoptive parents use them to 
inform applicants of these children’s exist- 
ence and their needs. The flexibility of re- 
quirements for parents is usually mentioned. 
Thus the need can become known in the 
community. Beginning with the group meet- 
ing, every contact with anyone in the agency 
should be used to stress that the agency has a 
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variety of children to place for adoption. 
Emphasizing that agencies do not exist solely 
for the purpose of finding homes for fair- 
haired, blue-eyed infants may help pierce the 
illusion of the “ideal child” and perhaps pro- 
voke interest or at least curiosity about some 
of the other children. 

While it is always necessary actively to 
recruit families for a certain number of chil- 
dren, it may also be practical to consider 
what we do with the families we have. A few 
words of caution are in order here which 
apply equally to other situations, particu- 
larly to families who have been specifically 
recruited for children with special needs. 
Agencies must sustain and utilize the interest 
of adoptive applicants in these children, once 
it has been aroused. Certain aspects of case- 
work practice may be responsible for not 
making full use of families who are finally 
within possible reach. 


The Factor of Timing 


High on the list of priorities is the factor 
of timing in processing the applications and 
studies of these families. We must remember 
that we have sought out these families, that 
the usual ratio of more parents than children 
does not exist, and that the needs of the chil- 
dren are usually urgent, since many of them 
have been waiting a long time and are more 
than ready to move on. We need suffer no 
pangs of guilt if we give preference to ap- 
pointments and other matters which would 
hasten completion of studies and use of 
homes for these children. Nor need we hesi- 
tate to make adaptations of the usual study 
and placement processes, providing these are 
thoughtfully planned. We may proceed either 
cautiously or quickly, depending upon what 
is revealed in our first interviews. And while 
the content of first interviews is always 
extremely important, it is particularly sig- 
nificant in helping to establish early whether 
we can develop a home for a child with 
special needs. 

It is dificult to blueprint the qualities we 
seek that will help us to know whether we 
can use these homes so early in the study 
process. Because these people are human 
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beings, there are bound to be endless varia. 
tions. However, there are many similarities 
among those who can be parents to children 
with special needs. Generally their motiva- 
tions for adoption reveal a sound and genuine 
love for and interest in children. They are not 
rigid about the kind of child they would be 
willing to accept. They seem able to under- 
stand that placement may be difficult for 
some children, and that these children need 
to proceed at their own pace. Adoptive par- 
ents for older children particularly need un- 
usual tolerance and patience. More than 
anything else, the couples we are seeking 
have to be able to “give,” both literally in 
giving to a child, and in readiness to respond 
to a child’s changing needs. 

In the case of some older children and for 
those with rather severe emotional prob- 
lems, it may be necessary to enlist the adop- 
tive parents’ cooperation in planning for 
psychiatric help. Willingness on the part of 
parents to participate, if such a plan is neces- 
sary, should be a further consideration in 
selection. 

Since the agency still has responsibility 
for a child after he is placed, the parents must 
be able to relate to and work with the agency. 
After the child is actually living with his par- 
ents, the agency’s responsibility becomes 
twofold. It should give help to both parents 
and child if needed in the interest of sup- 
porting the suitability of the selection of 
these parents for the child. The possibility 
of emotional strain for both family and child 
after placement, requires that the worker 
assess whatever difficulties arise to see if they 
are of a constructive or destructive nature. 
Services of allied disciplines such as psychi- 
atry and psychology should be available 
through the worker and the agency. The best 
adoptive parents often need help in under- 
standing that much of a child’s behavior 
directly after placement is due to his past. 
While more intensive and time-consuming 
work is being done with the child, whether 
directly by the agency or not, considerable 
work can be done with the adoptive parents 
on an attitudinal level to help sustain the 
placement. The worker must constantly shift 
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his attention from adults to child as neces- 
sary. He should also be aware when separa- 
tion from the agency and its process is indi- 
cated, when the child has been satisfactorily 
integrated into his family. Most children for 
whom adoption is suitable, and most adop- 
tive parents, if they have been thoughtfully 
selected, have unusually good survival tech- 
niques and can overcome sizable difficulties, 
notwithstanding the fact that they may need 
our support during the process. 

Returning again to the initial selection 
process, the problem which perhaps places 
the greatest burden on most agencies is the 
responsibility of selecting from the appli- 
cants on hand those who may have the 
greatest potential for the child with special 
needs. How can we tell that when a couple 
“uncomplicated infant” they 
could be helped to accept a child with special 


requests an 


needs? While we cannot always know this at 
the outset, certain safeguards can make it 
possible for us to find out. Chief among these 
is the worker’s avoidance of any personal 
prejudice in discussing these children with 
prospective parents. Such discussions are 
sometimes not even introduced, for conscious 
or unconscious reasons. Failure to make peo- 
ple aware that these children exist may be 
based purely on the worker’s inability to 
discuss this aspect of the program, or it may 
be that the worker lacks conviction that 
these children are placeable. Other more 
deep-seated prejudices preclude the possi- 
bility of even suggesting that a child with a 
problem could or should be placed with any 
family with whom the worker identifies 
positively. 

A second factor which may enter into the 
screening of all families for these children is 
our timidity, based not on prejudice, but 
perhaps on reluctance to believe that people 
have capacities beyond our expectations to 
deal with problems. This, I think, applies 
more to families who may be able to accept 
children with physical problems or known 
pathology in the background. We must still 
rely to a large extent on our own diagnostic 
skills to establish the valid use of a family for 
children with serious emotional problems. 
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Finally, skill in detecting and using a fam- 
ily’s ability to accept a child other than the 
one originally requested is extremely impor- 
tant. In one city, for instance, a family re- 
sponding to a recruitment call for children 
with mixed racial backgrounds was able to 
accept an almost totally deaf child. The com- 
plete flexibility of this family was recognized 
very early in the study and so they were 
considered for other children whose needs 
seemed even more complex than those of 
children with mixed racial backgrounds. In 
another city, a family applying for an older 
child was used for an infant with a congenital 
hip dislocation, where prognosis as to whether 
the child would ever walk was guarded. 


Benefits of Joint Recruitment 

One of the benefits of the joint recruitment 
projects for placement of minority group 
children has been that it yielded applicants 
for other children. Thus the joint efforts of 
agencies on a community level have often 
been reflected in individual gains for the 
participating agencies. 

Agencies’ individual efforts to recruit fami- 
lies for children with special needs may result 
in immediate or short-term gains. Experience 
with organized recruitment programs has 
shown that longer-range gains and those 
most apt to establish trends are more likely 
to result from organized efforts. However, 
the two need not be mutually exclusive. 
Agencies should and do continue with indi- 
vidual public relations programs. The cam- 
paign to place children of mixed and minority 
group backgrounds has amply demonstrated 
this fact. 

While, in the last analysis, agencies have 
had to find a solution appropriate for them- 
selves and the communities they serve, being 
part of a cooperative endeavor, able to ex- 
change their thinking with others facing 
similar problems, seems to make the task 
easier. 

The increased attention to adoption of 
children and those of minority or 
racial backgrounds is the result of 
several factors. While in some sections of the 
country there is still a definite lag in this 
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program, in many communities more organ- 
izations have been formed for this group of 
children than for any other group in the 
history of adoption practice. As a result, we 
have been able for the first time to under- 
stand the complexity of the problem. 

I will not now elaborate on the structure of 
these organizations, since this information is 
readily obtainable through the literature or 
the organizations themselves. Observations, 
however, which have already been made as a 
result of the joint recruitment programs seem 
noteworthy. 

We have been struck by the proportions of 
this problem, which perhaps exceed those 
faced by any other group of children. As an 
example, we might cite the situation of the 
child with mixed racial background. Agen- 
cies which ambitiously and conscientiously 
set out to place these children found them- 
selves faced with: 

the child of uncertain paternity who looks white, 

the child of uncertain paternity who has undeter- 

mined racial characteristics, 

the child of known Negro paternity who looks white, 

the child of known Negro paternity who does not 

look Negro. 


Should the child with known Negro pater- 
nity who looks white be considered for a 
white family, and if so how should informa- 
tion about his background be handled? 
Should or could the agency carry the burden 
and withhold the information, or should the 
information be revealed, but only to the most 
carefully selected couples? 

More significant have been the findings on 
using the minority group population as.an 
adoption resource. It is important to know 
why these families delay applying or never 
even approach an adoption agency, and to 
identify the factors which are responsible for 
less than optimum use of the families who do 
finally get to agencies. 

Since joint recruitment projects have simi- 
lar patterns of operation, it can be assumed 
that these findings can be applied to most 
agencies throughout the country. Thus we 
already know that in most communities 
minority groups have predominantly nega- 
tive attitudes toward adoption and adoption 
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agencies. Lack of knowledge, misunderstand., 
ing, fear, suspicion and hostility are basically 
responsible for the dearth of adoptive appli. 
cants in this group. On the other hand is the 
tendency of many agencies to approach ap. 
plicants in this group with casework concepts 
which, though time-tested and true for other 
groups of adoptive applicants, have proved 
inappropriate and much in need of change 
when applied to this group. Cultural factors 
and matters of practical consideration, such 
as finances and housing, further complicate 
the task of developing a sufficient number of 
homes to meet the needs of this large group 
of children. That we must effect widespread 
changes in attitudes and work continuously 
at establishing better public relations has 
already been effectively shown. Perhaps as 
we work toward further achievement of this 
goal we will find that we, too, can transfer 
our knowledge from one service to another. 
As we work together for this group of chil- 
dren, we may be able better to meet the 
needs of all children for whom special efforts 
must be made to find permanent homes. 


DISCUSSION 
Ruth Taft 


Supervisor, Adoption Department 
Children’s Services of Connecticut 


Hartford 


Berne a person who naturally moves from 
the negative to the positive, I’ll admit that I 
read Miss Fradkin’s paper looking for some- 
thing with which I could disagree, or at least 
question. However, Miss Fradkin has cov- 
ered the subject, from the necessity of using 
every known means for recruiting these 
families to the contribution of the sensitive, 
skilled individual worker in recognizing the 
family with special abilities and helping to 
develop these abilities. For if the children 
with special needs and the families with 
special abilities could be brought together, 
we would be well on our way to moving a 
large group of these children from the institu- 
tions and foster homes where they now reside 
to the security of adoption. 
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Yet there is a tremendous gap between 
these two groups. Why? We have no diffi- 
culty in recognizing children with special 
needs. Is it because they are children and our 
training and experience have been so geared 
to them that we know what we see, whereas 
we think parents with special abilities are so 
rare that we don’t recognize them when we 
see them? I am inclined to think so, because 
it doesn’t make sense that, with all the 
families coming to our doors to adopt, and 
all who are being turned away, there are still 
so many parentless children. 


Traditional Adoption Values 

Then what is the problem? For the past 
ten or fifteen years we have acted on the con- 
viction that every child who is legally avail- 
able for adoption, who can benefit from 
family living and give something in return, 
has a right to a permanent home. During this 
period we have done quite well in placing 
older children, physically handicapped chil- 
dren, children of mixed racial background, 
and even a few emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren—but we haven’t done well enough. We 
are still at the stage where if we place a few 
of these children, we write a paper or give an 
institute or at least pat ourselves on the back. 
Our thinking and practice has changed in re- 
lation to children with special needs, but has 
our thinking and practice changed to the 
same degree in relation to families with 
special abilities? I suspect the problem lies 
with us, in our search for traditional adoptive 
parents for an untraditional group of adopt- 
able children. 

The time has come to define adoption, not 
just for the normal white infant, but for all 
children. Can we accept adoption as a legal 
process only, rather than imbuing it with all 
the feeling, all the tradition, all the sentimen- 
tality, perhaps, that goes with the happy 
young couple leaving the office with their 
babe in arms? Although realistically we know 
that the couple leaving the office with the 
freckle-faced seven-year-old does not usually 
feel the same as the couple leaving with the 
baby, can our goal be to achieve the same 
relationship in both families? We want the 
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seven-year-old to be as deeply related to his 
new family as the infant—and to carry it a 
step further, we want the same thing for the 
ten-year-old who is placed for adoption. To 
us and to society in general, adoption means 
taking on someone else’s child and making it 
one’s own, and this is the concept we attempt 
to apply to all our adoption placements. 

As long as we cling to this goal, we are 
going to have trouble placing children with 
special needs, because this concept simply 
will not apply to a// the older children, emo- 
tionally disturbed children, and children of 
different racial backgrounds who are finding 
their permanent homes with Caucasian 
families. If we could consider adoption as 
legally recognized placement which offers a 
permanence which other types of placement 
do not, and work with just that, it is conceiv- 
able that we as social workers and, eventu- 
ally, the lay public could accept adoption in 
this newer meaning. 

We are not going to discard all the values 
of traditional adoption that we have worked 
so hard to achieve, but we must honestly ex- 
amine how many of these values are essential 
to all adoptive placements. Regarding the 
selection of Negro adoptive applicants, much 
has been written about agencies’ need for 
flexibility along with minimum basic require- 
ments, or to paraphrase Miss Fradkin, we 
can compromise and be flexible only to a 
point where we can still guarantee a child 
sufficient emotional and financial security. 

It would seem that that is about as basic 
as one can get, yet still more basic is this— 
life as opposed to death, physical or emo- 
tional. Those of us who have worked with 
International Social Service know that the 
part-American children in Korea and Japan 
are probably doomed, if not to death, at 
least to complete social ostracism. Families 
with special abilities in this country are 
adopting these children. These are legal 
placements to which traditional adoption 
values apply in varying degrees and we have 
different expectations for them, but we can 
feel fairly sure that the children are going to 
be better off than if they had remained in 
Japan or Korea. 
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A New Group of Adoptive Parents 

Children with special needs in this country 
are not going to starve physically or be ostra- 
cized in the same way, but many are starving 
emotionally and many others are being os- 
tracized in a far more subtle manner. If, for 
these children, we accept only parents who 
will take them as their own, we are going to 
have a long search. I think we must look for 
a different group of parents in addition to 
recognizing the “different” ones we already 
may have in our files. I suspect that some of 
these families who have adopted European 
and Asian children have been rejected for 
infants by agencies and some would not be 
accepted if they applied, yet these are the 
families who are adopting at least one group 
of children with special needs. 

There is another aspect of our practice 
that I think we need to consider. We who 
have been long in adoption work perhaps 
have let our casework skills atrophy from 
disuse. For the most part, we have been able 
to pick and choose the families we have 
wanted for our children, and those families 
who have not met our requirements for good 
adoptive parents have been eliminated. Be- 
cause we have not needed to use the helping 
process too much, is it possible that we have 
come to rely on our choices rather than using 
casework to help these people with their 
problems in becoming parents? This was 
brought home to me recently in talking with 
a Negro couple who had been rejected by 
another agency because it was felt their ex- 
pectations for a child were too great, that 
they would expect too much from a child in 
return, that the wife was controlling and that 
the couple would have difficulty in accepting 
supervision. These elements or characteris- 
tics were in the situation—I found them too 
—but no attempt had been made to work 
with the couple toward modifying some of 
these attitudes. If we believe in the individ- 
ual’s capacity for growth and change, are we 
doing enough to help some of these couples 
become families for children with special 
needs, or are we again falling back on the 
“tailor-made” family without realizing that 
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we might be able to help them make some 
“alterations”? 


Some years ago a couple applied to my 
agency to adopt a child. 


Mrs. Abel was forty-two at the time and Mr. Abel wa; 
forty-eight. They had been married for seventeen years 
and had never had children. Both were genuinely fond 
of youngsters and had had a good bit of experience with 
them, but needless to say we questioned how much they 
really wanted children when they had waited all this 
time. The Abels were an intelligent professional couple, 
sophisticated, with an active social life. Their values 
seemed quite superficial. They were devoted to each 
other, but it was impossible to imagine that they could 
adjust to the wear and tear of an older child coming 
into their home. They were told that the agency rarely, 
if ever, had the type of child they were seeking, but 
would keep them in mind if, by any chance, a youngster 
came along for whom they would seem to be the right 
parents. 


Six years later we thought of the Abels 

when we were faced with making a plan for 
fourteen-year-old Anne. 
Anne had been released for adoption when she was nine, 
had been placed in an adoptive home that failed, was 
later in two or three foster homes, received psychiatric 
treatment and eventually had been placed in a boarding 
school, where she had made the best adjustment to date, 
Anne liked the school and the school liked her, but there 
were such matters as school vacations and summer 
placements, and this youngster desperately needed a 
base. Anne was a pretty girl with nice features, a lovely 
complexion, and shining brown hair. She was of some- 
what above average intelligence and had picked up 
many social graces in the boarding school. On the other 
hand, she did not have the capacity for deep and mean- 
ingful relationships; she was an adolescent with all the 
problems of adolescence; and she was a difficult child to 
live with day in and day out. 


Among the Abels’ group of friends, some 
had children who attended boarding school 
in the winter and camp in the summer. Anne 
would be no different from these youngsters 
and probably her problems would be no 
greater. What Anne had to give a family was 
limited but what the Abels could give and 
receive was limited too—that is, in terms of 
what we traditionally look for in a family 
adopting an infant. I can’t honestly say that 
this worked out perfectly. Everything was in 
readiness for Anne’s move, which was eagerly 
anticipated by both the youngster and the 
Abels, when unfortunately Mrs. Abel was 
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found to have diabetes. But from our think- 
ing through of what we needed for Anne, we 
found another family similar to the Abels. 
Anne has now been with them for two years. 


The Challenge for Today 

The family with special abilities, therefore, 
is the family which takes a child with special 
needs. In traditional adoptions these same 
special abilities may be limitations and the 
basis for rejection. In adoptions where we 
want legally confirmed family ties for chil- 
dren with special problems they may be the 
qualities which make adoption possible for 
an otherwise “unadoptable” child. Recog- 
nizing these prospective adoptive parents 
when we see them, working with those par- 
ents who offer their 
strengths and their weaknesses—and seeking 
out the parents we need fo. our children re- 
quire more dynamic and creative use of our 


themselves—with 


casework skills than we have needed to apply 
in the past. This, it seems to me, is our 
challenge for today. 


The George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 
* 
A two-year graduate curriculum leading to the 


professional degree. 


MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 


A professional graduate two-year curriculum, 
largely generic. Supervised field practice is 
available in both public and private child wel- 
fare agencies. 


Scholarships or training grants usually avail- 
able for the qualified applicant. 


DOCTOR OF SOCIAL WORK 


A professional degree based on a research 


concentration. 


Early inquiry and application is advised. 
For information, write to The Dean. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Guns or Butter? 


In tHE last several weeks great concern has 
been expressed over the grave possibility 
that the Administration’s plan for increasing 
the missile program might result in retrench- 
ment of federal funds for essential health, 
welfare and education programs, and that 
grant-in-aid programs could suffer cutbacks 
serious enough to hurt children severely. The 
grant-in-aid programs have not only made 
available essential funds to hardpressed lo- 
calities, but have served to demonstrate to 
states the effectiveness of services to the 
sick, to the aged and to children, conse- 
quently encouraging the states to expand 
these services. 

Many may not realize that the reason 
some states have not yet used their full 
grants is not that the appropriations were 
not needed but that they have not yet had 
time to implement improved welfare pro- 
grams, and therefore the federal ledger shows 
unexpended funds. Given more time to re- 
cruit staff and expand programs, the states 
would use the full amount of their grant-in- 
aid allotments. 


Quite contrary to cutting back at a time 
of increasing concern about delinquency and 
family stresses, vigorous efforts should be 
made to raise the ceilings on all grants-in-aid 
in a basic attack on these problems. In this 
way, parents could be strengthened in their 
efforts to provide good home life for their 
children. 


The Child Welfare League of America 
recognizes the importance of an expanded 
program of education to prepare our youth 
to make scientific contributions essential for 
enriching democratic life and for strengthen- 
ing our defense measures. It recognizes also 
that we must look to the children in all walks 
of life to fulfill these future needs. Therefore, 
we must hold to the necessity of maintaining 
the social welfare programs essential for the 
well-being of all children. As we learned dur- 
ing World War II, such programs are basic to 
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the welfare of our country, and must be, 
viewed as “bread,” not “butter.” It is this 
point of view, we are sure, which led Secre. 
tary Marion Folsom to take the position that 
our country will be jeopardized by a cut in 
the budget for these services. 


The Board of Directors of the Child Wel.; 
fare League of America therefore unani. 
mously believes that children’s agencies 
should take a definitive stand on this matter, 
and make this known immediately to the 
public at large. The committee considered 
how to communicate its conviction to the 
Administration. The League’s Board adopted 
the following resolution to express its own 
conviction to the Administration. 


“The National Board of the Child Welfare League of 
America, unanimously recognizing the need for stepped 
up national defense, reaffirms the League’s belief that 
the nation’s children are its greatest asset, that our chil. 
dren must be furnished undiminished support in the 
present emergency, and that such support must come 
from both private and public sources with growing 
strength. 

“We accept the desirability and necessity of added 
emphasis on technical and scientific training of our 
young people, but we point out that the strengthening 
of good family life and the support of children in need 
are essential to develop our youth to the point where 
they can use their scientific and technical potential 
most effectively. 

“In short, we believe that if we again must choose 
between ‘guns and butter,’ we must be aware that 
sound family life and sound care for children are neces- 
sary to the future strength of the nation. So, too, are 
those national, state and local child welfare and health 
programs which are designed to support family life and 
meet the needs of children. 

“Further, we direct the appropriate Board commit- 
tees and members of the staff to make use of the state- 
ment of Board policy above to alert our member agen- 
cies to the possibility of attack upon children’s services 
in the forthcoming period under a misguided notion of 
emphasis on national defense.” 


The League calls on its member agencies 
to bring this urgent matter to the attention 
of appropriate leaders in their community, 
that they may support the Administration 
and Mr. Folsom in sustaining essential wel- 
fare programs. 


Mrs. Ricuarp J. BERNHARD 
President, Child Welfare League of America, Inc. 
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GROUP COUNSELING WITH PARENTS 


Hanna Grunwald, Ph.D. 


Consultant, Group Counseling 


Bernard Casella 


Senior Caseworker 


In working with mothers, as part of the service in 
parent-child problems, this agency found that the 
fathers’ reactions to the change in the mothers’ atti- 
tudes toward the children created new difficulties. In 


an effort to overcome this, they instituted group meet- 


Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service 
and Children’s Aid Society 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ir was often been our experience, in case- 
work treatment of mothers who request help 
for their children’s behavior problems, that 
although a change in attitude brings about 
improvement in the child, friction with their 
husbands comes to the surface. The friction 
appears to be intolerable for the mothers and 
jeopardizes the treatment gain. The mothers 
voiced their feelings about the problem by 
stressing their inability to explain to their 
husbands what had really brought about 
their change in attitude toward the child. 
When they were enabled through treatment 
to be more clearly directive with the child, 
the husbands accused them of being cruel. 
When they were more lenient, the husbands 
accused them of coddling the child. Mothers 
with better ego integration than those of the 
group with which we were concerned can be 
helped to overcome this problem. However, 
the mothers with whom we were working felt 
overwhelmed by the threat to the equilibrium 
of their marital relationship and longed des- 
perately for a return to the former marital 
situation. We believe that the mother’s gain 
in self-esteem resulting from casework treat- 
ment led to lessening of dependency on her 
husband, to which he had reacted with fear 
and anger. 

The problem was aggravated when the 
child’s rebellious behavior had been a source 
of unconscious satisfaction to the father. At 
times the father retaliated for being deprived 
of this satisfaction by pressuring another 
child whose behavior was a source of uncon- 
scious satisfaction to the mother. This in 
turn made the mother more anxious and led 
to a return of the children’s problems. 
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ings in which both parents were involved. 


This recurrent problem stimulated us to 
look for a new treatment method. We looked 
for a way out of it by trying to draw the 
father into a meaningful contact. We were 
always aware of the importance of the 
father’s role in the child’s development and 
felt it unfortunate that, primarily due to 
technical reasons, we have to work more with 
the mother than with him. It is usually 
considered an achievement when we are able 
to see the father once or twice during the 
course of a one-year treatment of mother and 
child, since he may have long working hours 
which overlap with our office hours. We are 
also aware that the father’s unavailability for 
treatment is due not only to technical reasons 
but also to the husband’s strong feeling that 
any need for outside help with family prob- 
lems reflects his own inadequacies. He may 
also feel that the responsibility for the chil- 
dren’s rearing is mainly the mother’s because 
he is so tied down realistically and emotion- 
ally with the obligation of wage earner. 
Basically, however, their defense against the 
deep-seated longing for dependency makes a 
help-seeking process too threatening to these 
fathers and therefore they avoid it. 

We have been working in our agency for 
the last seven years with casework-oriented 
counseling groups. Often this is the treat- 
ment method of choice. Many clients who 
would have been lost in an individual con- 
tact were helped in group treatment. In 
individual treatment the client often is over- 
whelmed by the fear of overdependency and 
uses various defenses to ward off this danger. 
In a group contact he feels protected against 
this danger. Energies that would have been 
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needed for defensive purposes in individual 
contact are thus freed in the group and can 
be utilized for constructive purposes.! 

We formed a parents’ group in the belief 
that the benefits of group counseling would 
aid us in our attempt to help both mother 
and father. In three of these families the 
mothers had been seen for treatment either 
individually or in a group. They all had re- 
ported the problems in family living de- 
scribed earlier. We chose a fourth couple who 
had only recently come to our attention; 
however, we had sufficient evidence to as- 
sume that they had similar problems. The 
parents ranged in age from thirty-four to 
forty-one; the children’s ages ranged from 
five to fourteen years. All of the couples had 
two children. The couples came from similar 
cultural and economic backgrounds. They 
were intelligent; some had superior intelli- 
gence. There was a conspicuous lack of 
spontaneity in their thinking. All members of 
the group had suffered from extreme emo- 
tional deprivations in early childhood. Severe 
rejection by their own inadequate parents led 
them to a constant search for ideal accepting 
parents, which they hoped to get by ‘“‘be- 
having perfectly.” This unrealistic goal, 
coupled with limited ability to form relation- 
ships reflected vividly that the behavior of 
these clients was determined largely by pre- 
oedipal needs. Such clients require a more 
active and assertive role with regard to 
guidance and counseling.” 

Because of this need for more active roles 
we felt that the presence in the group of a 
male and a female counselor would be an 
advantage, facilitating the application of 


1 For an analysis of the modification of casework- 
oriented group techniques from methods used in in- 
dividual contact see Group Methods in Casework 
Agencies, Welfare and Health Council of New York 
City, May 1955, Part I, p. 2; S. Sherman, “Group 
Counseling,” Casework Papers from 1955 NCSW, New 
York: Family Service Assn. of America, 1955; and 
Hanna Grunwald, “Group Counseling in a Casework 
Agency,” International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 
4:183 (1954) and 7:318-326 (1957). 

2 Sidney L. Green, “ 
Problems,” Neurotic Interaction in Marriage, Eisen- 
stein, ed., New York: Basic Books, 1956, p. 241. 


Casework Diagnosis of Marital 
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major techniques required for clients with 
problems of displacement or sex identifica. 
tion. The presence of a father and a mother 
figure further enhanced the possibility of 
recreating a family situation. The fathers 
seemed to be especialiy encouraged by this 
arrangement. Since their wives had initiated 
the contact, they often were apprehensive 
that the treatment process would be “‘woman. 
dominated.” 


Characteristics of Group Members 


The couples managed rather well on a 
surface level. The husbands were hard-work- 
ing men. They had various white collar and 
semi-professional positions. Because of their 
wish for security, they avoided competition, 
preferring instead sheltered work below their 
capacities. Their social life was restricted be- 
cause of their concern to be “polite and 
friendly.” The women were well groomed 
and meticulously dressed. They assumed the 
major responsibility for cohesiveness of the 
family and determined its cultural standards. 
They had a distinct quality of “going 
through the motions of living” caused by 
their wish to avoid conflict. Under great 
stress such a defense system cannot hold: 
most members of the group had suffered from 
“nervous breakdown”’ for brief periods when 
under great stress. Some had previously 
benefited from brief psychiatric care. Two 
psychiatrists who had earlier treated two 
members of the group encouraged us to 
choose the counseling method rather than 
psychotherapy for their former patients. 

The marriage of each couple was “an 
armed truce’’; the partners had an unspoken 
agreement to be tolerant of each other’s 
weaknesses. Occasional flare-ups reflected 
the unrest of the truce. The suspension of 
hostilities was especially threatened by the 
parents’ differences about rearing the chil- 
dren. Some pressure was eased by leaving this 
responsibility to the mother. Both parents 
were terribly frightened whenever it seemed 
that the child’s behavior would thwart their 
efforts to remain inconspicuous to the out- 
side world. However, in many instances a 
child’s behavior may have caused panic in 
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one partner while satisfying unconscious 
needs of the other partner, which led to a 
complication of the marital conflict. 

This need to conceal what was going on 
inside their homes was strong, and the 
mothers had come to the agency only be- 
cause of great outer or inner pressure. The 
fathers fought longer against this involve- 
ment. Not having had the benefit of earlier 
treatment in the agency, they were at a dis- 
advantage at first. Prior to the meetings, the 
male and female counselors each took the 
opportunity to see every father and mother 
individually. When they came to the first 
meeting the male counselor introduced the 
members to each other. Then he repeated 
what they had been told in the individual 
interviews: that we had invited them to par- 
ticipate in the group in the hope that they 
might be assisted through this to help their 
children in constructive ways. The members 
understood that they could discuss whatever 
they liked in the group. They were not obliged 
to talk when they preferred to remain silent. 
The requirement for keeping the names of 
the members confidential outside the group 
was especially stressed by the counselor. 

He had barely ended this introduction 
when Mrs. Clare burst into an almost hys- 
terical complaint: “Jack is still wetting the 
bed—it’s terrible! What can I do?” This plea 
for help brought out from the members run- 
of-the-mill advice about controlling bed- 
wetting. This quickly resulted in a back-and- 
forth questioning about the ages of their 
children. They started telling one another 
about the problems of the children which had 
brought them to the agency: bed-wetting, 
restlessness at night, failure in school, shy- 
ness, inability to make friends. After several 
weeks group members frequently voiced their 
feelings of satisfaction when “right in the 
beginning” they came to see that the other 
members were “‘such likable people.” They 
were pleased to find that the moral standards 
of the members were up to their own strict 
expectations. They quickly sensed that the 
other couples suffered from similar problems 
because “they are as sensitive as we.” Of 
major benefit in group counseling is the help 
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members derive from identification with each 
other. The members selected for the parents’ 
group were quickly enabled to identify with 
each other because they were able to “like 
each other.” 


Isolation of These Parents 

The process of identification was enhanced 
by the fact that the members were victims of 
“social hunger.”? They suffered from their 
isolation, which resulted from their fear that 
rejection by the outside world would consti- 
tute too much outrage to their sense of self. 
However, they were not isolated because of 
pronounced narcissistic make-up. Once the 
presence of protecting parental figures made 
them feel safe enough to communicate with 
other persons, they were quickly enabled to 
establish good rapport. 

The members of the group were sensitive 
to each other’s needs and it was gratifying 
for them that they were able to help each 
other. 


When Mr. and Mrs. Alden complained about the 
“circus” at night in their home, the children running 
back and forth into the parents’ bedroom, the Bateses 
and Clares helped them with support and understand- 
ing. Mr. Alden was angry that his wife was “too soft 
with the girls” when they did not stay in bed at night. 
The members in the group helped him to understand 
gradually that at least part of the difficulty stems from 
the fact that many children are afraid at night. They 
suggested that parents should help their children to 
cope with these fears. After more meetings, Mr. Alden 
was proud to report that he had read a story to the 
youngsters at their bedside. He also told them, “‘anyone 
can get afraid when it gets dark.” He boasted, “They 
were like angels.” 


At times there were setbacks which were 
worked through by the members. A warm, 
positive climate developed in the meetings, 
in which there was a constant back-and- 
forth evaluation of daily problems. No topics 
were planned, the group process was unstruc- 
tured, and associative material led to a non- 
systematic flow of discussion. 

A husband, feeling that his wife was under 
attack, might come to her rescue by holding 


3S. R. Slavson, “An Introduction to Group Ther- 
apy,” New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1943, 
pp. 5, 85, 187, 200, 272. 
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her hand for a short time, or a wife may have 
looked at her husband with amazement and 
pride because he advised another member in 
a sure, patient, and intelligent manner. 

Mr. Clare said to Mr. Alden: “You get so mad at 
your wife’s daily calls to her mother as if this takes 
something away from you, as if she spites you. Don’t 
you see that she needs these calls to mother, that she is 
not yet quite 


” 


e grown up....” Mr. Alden reported, 
after a number of meetings, that since he stopped 
nagging his wife about the calls by showing some 
“paternal concern” for her, she has let go of the daily 
calls. After the end of the group sessions Mrs, Alden 
told the counselors: ‘‘We had been married eight years 
when we came to the group. After some time in the 
group we had our honeymoon.” 


It was interesting that Mrs. Clare had 
started the discussion in the first meeting by 
complaining about Jack. In prior contact she 
had focused upon her strained relationship 
with her daughter whom she pushed forward, 
wanting her to be self-sufficient. In her hus- 
band’s presence she immediately turned to 
discussion of the other child who was re- 
jected by him. 


Working Through Problems 

Gradually some focal theme became crys- 
talized out of the group discussion. The mem- 
bers came to understand that they had 
equated human inadequacies with sin. They 
acted as if weaknesses might lead to a dis- 
astrous point of no return. They came gradu- 
ally to see this concept as wrong when 
applied to the problems of other couples, but 
they took a longer time to understand that 
it was wrong as it applied to themselves. It 
was impressive to see how skilled each mem- 
ber became in unraveling the many ration- 
ales developed by the others in their attempt 
to ward off this new insight. In the beginning 
many members felt that they would prefer to 
be faced with the problem of another couple 
instead of types of problems they had to cope 
with in their own home. Gradually, however, 
they began to accept problem situations in 
their own homes. Towards the end of the 
group sessions they even came to feel that 
they preferred their own problems to those of 
the others. 

The process of mutual help was intricately 
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interwoven with assistance from the coun. 
selors. At times the members asked one or 
the other counselor a direct question which 
was always answered briefly. Questions on 
problems of feeding or weaning were usually 
addressed to the female counselor; those on 
educational problems and problems of con- 
tact with the community, to the male coun- 
selor. When a female member of the group 
was attacked by the male members—specifi- 
cally by her husband, with resulting over- 





whelming anxiety—the male counselor came 


to her rescue. This technique was also used 


“by the female counselor when one of the men 


was attacked. The rescue was usually given 
with the help of the method of universaliza- 
tion. 

Mr. Clare complained about Jack’s “black hands” 
when coming to the table. “I won’t tolerate it. My wife 
is too soft with him.” “Oh you »” Mrs. Clare re- 
torted. ““No wonder he doesn’t wash his hands! I have 





to remind you each week to take a bath.” Mr. C. be- 
came white with rage, pounded his fists on the table, 
and stammered that he would not take this. He got up 
retreating to the door. The female worker in a quiet way 
stated that anyone would feel like running away when 
his weaknesses are suddenly and openly discussed— 
“we all would prefer to keep some habits to ourselves.” 
Mr. Clare returned to his chair, the other members 
helping to reassure him. Mrs. Clare was still angry. She 
attacked him further and when he again threatened to 
leave, she insisted that “this is a place where to bring 
the dirty laundry—if not here, then where?” 
In the next meeting the Clares reported that 
“After the storm last time we had a wonder- 
ful time.” They also reported, with pride, 
some improvement in the boy. Treatment 
was enhanced because husband and wife co- 
operated in working throughout the week on 
newly gained understanding. Working to- 
gether was a constructive experience as was 
the opportunity to report this to the group. 
The couples found that since attending the 
meetings they were able to talk more readily 
with each other. Channels of communication 
which had been blocked for a long time were 
opened when they experienced that in the 
group such discussions were safe. The Bateses 
began to talk things over at home, even 
though Mr. Bates did not talk in the group 
sessions. However, he listened intently and 
even imitated some of the male counselor’s 
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mannerisms in greeting people, and later 
came to smoke the same kind of pipe. Mrs. 
Bates reported in a few of the meetings that 
during the last week her husband had spent 
some time reading to his son or playing ball 
with him. This that Mr. Bates 
benefits group without 
The members of the 


revealed 

derived from the 
verbal participation. 
group seemed to sense his need to remain 
silent. In individual counseling such a tend- 
ency might have blocked or even led to an 
interruption of treatment. 


Transference in the Group 

Group counseling differs from group ther- 
apy in that we do not interpret the transfer- 
ence that takes place both to the therapist 
and to members of the group. However, just 
as in individual casework treatment, the 
counselors must understand the transference 
phenomena. In this parent group the trans- 
ferences were subjected to a variety of 
different from that in groups 
of members of the same 


modifications, 
rs of 
both sexes not belonging to the same family. 


sex or of membe 


The presence of a person important in the 
client’s life, with whom he is in daily contact, 
reduces die intensity of some of the transfer- 
ence phenomena. The presence of the marital 
partner brings more reality of the living 
situation to treatment, which prevents the 
development of some aspects of the transfer- 
ence. Our group manifested fewer aspects of 
sibling rivalry and fewer attempts to gain 
special attention of the counselors. We be- 
lieve that this was due to the fact that the 
partners’ sympathies remained with each 
other rather than with individuals outside of 
their marriage. 

At the same time other aspects of transfer- 
ence are more pronounced, due partially to 
the fact that the 


female counselor 


presence of a male and 
enhances the reproduction 
of the family scene and partially to the 
intensification which stems from the presence 
of the partner and other members who pro- 
tect the client against the fear of overde- 
pendency, thus allowing him to refrain from 
building up defenses against the transference. 
The members of the group faced the two 
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counselors with less defensiveness than would 
be employed either in individual counseling 
or where the group is conducted by a male or 
female counselor alone. The fact that there 
was so much reality in the treatment situa- 
tion lessened the chance of the establishment 
illowed 


of a dependency relationship. This < 


the counselors to feel freer to nurture the 
members than is done in most other treat- 
the clients’ need for 
accepting parental figures was somewhat 
satisfied, 


ment processes. In turn, 


which released energies for con- 


structive purposes that heretofore had gone 


5 


into the endless search for ideal parents. 


Their destructive hold on the children was 
therefore considerably lessened. We feel that 
we are not yet prepared to analyze completely 
this question of transference, after experience 
with only these two 


one group. However, 


trends of transference development were 
quite pronounced. 

child- 
group is similar to one 
often found in joint interviews with married 
couples. In interviews of this type, as in our 
group, we find that conflicts pertaining to the 
early childhood are less often recalled and 
that there is a lesser degree of hostility re- 
leased against the partner and the child. 
However, the less the amount of hostility 
released, the greater is the impact upon 
reality testing. Hostility released against the 
partner or child in the presence of the 
partner is not accompanied by an ensuing 
overwhelming guilt when later seeing the 
partner, as might happen after an individual 
interview. Although this problem can be 
worked through with many clients it appears 
too difficult for the type of persons selected 
for our group. The availability of reality in 
this group also enhanced the utilization of 
the client’s healthy ego strengths. Since re- 
gression occurred seldom, there was less 
manifestation of illness. This is desirable in 
counseling, in contrast to psychotherapy. 


Another trend observed in this 


centered parents’ 


The Counselors’ Contributions 


It was especially helpful ms the parents 
could witness discussions of differences be- 
Although both 


tween the two counselors. 
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counselors have the same training, their re- 
sponses often differed. The male counselor 
may have supported a parent who felt it was 
important to help a child to be weaned away 
from the parents, whereas the female coun- 
selor at this point may have stated that 
although it certainly is important to help the 
child to be independent, this can be very 
difficult. She remembered that she too had 
felt qualms, for instance, when it had become 
necessary to allow her child to cross the 
street alone for the first time. Such differ- 
ences did not lead the counselors to change 
their attitudes toward each other. The mem- 
bers could witness that differences of opinion 
do not have to lead to conflicts. 

Some therapy groups have a male and a 
female therapist, one of whom is a helper to 
the other. In our group the contributions of 
each counselor were equally valid. Differences 
stemmed from the distinction in sex and the 
individuality of human temperament. How- 
ever, in basic professional social work train- 
ing their understanding was similar. It was a 
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new experience for both counselors to work 
together in the same interviewing situation 
and both approached this new task with the ’ 
excitement of the untried. We had ques- 
tioned, for instance, how we would discern 
which one should react to certain occurrences 
within the group. However, throughout the 
group sessions this did not prove a problem. 
The counselors took turns recording the in- ' 
terviews and found that discussing the mate- 
rial together was more stimulating in many 
ways than discussing it in consultation with 
someone who was not present during the 
meeting. The staff psychiatrist was available 
to the counselors on the same basis as in our — 
individual casework. 

The group started to meet in the Fall once 
a week for an hour and a half. In addition to 
the group meeting, some members were seen 
individually when necessary. As in our work 
with individuals, children were seen when it ' 
seemed important for diagnostic clarification 
or for help with acute problems. We termi- 
nated the group at the time of the summer 
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vacation period. The members of the group 
felt that they were helped through their 
group participation. Life at home became 
more enjoyable for them. They were espe- 
cially pleased to report improvements of 
their children’s behavior. Jack still has dirty 
hands at times but they no longer lead to 
stormy scenes at the dinner table. However 
he stopped wetting the bed and for the first 
time he even got interested in his school 
work. He no longer felt that his parents 
thought of him as a nuisance. They were 
enabled through treatment to communicate 
to him that they liked him, and that they 
were proud of him—which in turn helped 
Jack to gain a better self-image. This enabled 
him to make better use of his potentials. The 
teacher was amazed that Jack no longer was 
a reading problem, although he had not 
received remedial reading help. The Clares’ 
daughters learned to trust their parents 
more. The parents’ being less panicky about 
the children’s fears helped the girls to lessen 
their fears. The Aldens and the Danes came 
to understand that although their children 
had improved they needed professional help 
for internalized problems, and accepted re- 
ferral for psychotherapy. They would have 
become panicky if we had referred them to a 
child guidance clinic prior to the group 
experience. 


Conclusion 

We felt that a child centered parents group 
can be an important device in the treatment 
of specially selected clients. These parents, as 
mentioned above, were primarily motivated 
by pre-oedipal needs. It seemed to us that 
they would not have had the strength to be 
amenable to psychotherapy, where they 
would have been helped to understand their 
own involvement in the child’s symptom and 
the meaning a child’s behavior has for them. 
Their good intellectual equipment would 
have enabled them to be active participants 
in a group educational project; however, 
their emotional limitations would have pre- 
vented them from applying the newly gained 
knowledge about child-rearing. We felt that 
these parents were best helped in changing 
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their attitudes towards their children when 
they could become less panicky about the 
child’s behavior. This kind of help is the 
proper domain of casework. 

Individual casework often does not reach 
this type of client. We feel that group treat- 
ment filled this gap. In the group described 
the parents were able to raise their self- 
esteem through a positive identification with 
the counselors and the other group members. 
This, coupled with release of hostility, freed 
energies for bringing about change of atti- 
tudes towards the child, and in turn the 
child’s behavior improved. 

The emotional experience provided by the 
group was shared by both parents. This pre- 
vented a dangerous shift in the precarious 
family balance, which was essential to the 
parents and children 
survival, 


for their emotional 


We are planning to work with more groups 
of this structure in the hope of widening our 
experience with this important new casework 
method. 
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TODAY'S CONTROVERSIAL CLIENTS: MARRIED PARENTS 
WHO PLACE LEGITIMATE CHILDREN FOR ADOPTION 


H. Gordon MacKay 
Casework Supervisor 

Children’s Home Society of California 
Los Angeles 


There is no immediate or conclusive answer to the 
adoption agency’s problems and responsibilities to 
serve married clients. However, with strong commu- 
nity action and sound agency interpretation the 
plight of such clients may one day emerge as ' 


**acceptable.” 


Micnaer Scuaprro, in his study of adop- 
tion,! has stated that in 1953, of the total 
number of children placed for adoption in the 
United States, approximately 50 percent 
were born in wedlock. Of these, 28 percent 
were placed with non-relatives and 72 per- 
cent were placed with relatives. Also, to de- 
clare the “full orphans” myth outmoded, 
Mr. Schapiro points out that only 2 percent 
were children both of whose parents were de- 
ceased. Fifteen percent had one living parent. 
Finally, the most startling statistic presented 
here is that, of the children born in wedlock, 
25 percent have both parents living together. 

In his total presentation, Mr. Schapiro 
gave rather brief attention to the causative 
factors in the placing for adoption of children 
of married parents. His two major reasons 
seemed to be “financial need” and “emo- 
tional instability.” Although financial need 
is part of the picture in many such instances, 
it has been found not to be the basic dynamic 
force in the final breakdown of relationships. 
The second factor, ‘emotional instability,” 
will be considered in this article. 

Charlotte Towle? has stated that the pro- 
fession of social casework can be described as 
the “conscience of the community.” In an 
effort to gain some knowledge of the experi- 
ences and attitudes of communities, agencies, 
and social workers as they come face to face 
with married couples who seek agency serv- 
ices toward adoptive placement of their legit- 
imate children, this statement has indeed 
been validated over and over again. The 


14 Study of Adoption Practice, New York: Child 
Welfare League of America, Vol. I, April 1956, p. 41. 

2 Charlotte Towle, “Client Centered Casework,” 
Social Service Review, Vol. 24, 1950, p. 451. 
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agency is, in its practices and philosophy, 
reflective of the community conscience. This, 
of course, varies with communities and with 
the relative strength of the agency in its 
community. However, there is a rather defi- 
nite pattern of distaste, disbelief, and, in 
many communities, an almost complete de- 
nial that such client needs do indeed exist. 

If we, as a profession, are to seek methods 
and provide services to meet our clients’ 
needs, we must be aware not only that such 
clients do exist, but that adoption agency 
intake services are meeting married client 
needs in greater numbers throughout the 
country. 

These initial observations have not been 
drawn from exhaustive research. Rather, in 
preparing to present an institute at the South 
Pacific Regional Conference of the Child 
Welfare League of America (San Francisco, 
April 1957) I selected for inquiry twenty-six 
Child Welfare League member agencies in- 
volved in adoption throughout the United 
States. I requested information concerning 
the community’s attitudes, agency practices 
and philosophies, workers’ attitudes, and any 
case material which the agencies might feel 
pertinent for institute discussion.* The re- 
sponse was immediate. In a _ seven-week 
period, twenty-three of the twenty-six agen- 
cies responded not only with thoughtful 
comments and observations, but also with 
deep-seated convictions supported by appro- 
priate case material. 

The most dramatic element in this mass of 
material was the “crying out in the dark” of 


3 I was unable to gain any statistical data beyond the 


year 1953. However, this information seemed particu- 
larly significant and demandingly noteworthy. 
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adoption agencies at this moment. The in- 
consistencies in attitudes and convictions of 
agencies which are equally established evi- 
dence the fact that we are in the throes of 
professional growth. Each agency in its own 
way, seemed to be striving for a satisfactory 
and “‘conscience-free” stand to take on this 
obviously controversial set of clients. Several 
agencies were most emphatic in their conyic- 
tion that they have been doing a disservice to 
children and parents by involving them in 
long-time institutional or foster care in the 
idealistic hope that all parents could “with 
casework service assume responsibility for 
. and thus, allow children 
to grow up without adequate parental ties.” 
These agencies stressed their belief that some 


their children . 


parents are pleading to be relieved of par- 
rental responsibilities and that, when helped 
with their guilt, they can often function more 
adequately as individuals, and sometimes as 
parents to children born to them at a later 
time. 

Other agencies made just as strong state- 
ments emphasizing that they were unable to 
accept married couples who request adoption 
for their children. They stressed the need to 
work desperately to rehabilitate and re- 
establish family circles “if the home can pos- 
sibly be helped to provide anywhere near a 
wholesome life for the child.” These agencies 
also stressed the violent community reac- 
tions to agencies accepting the decision of 
married parents to place their children in 
adoption. 

Another type of response was the state- 
ment of one large adoption agency that their 
experience with such clients was so limited 
they had been unable to reach any conclu- 
sions. 


Protecting the Child’s Rights 


In the midst of these agency reactions, let 
us examine the statement that we are “‘child- 
centered” agencies. We are indeed interested 
in the natural and adoptive parents’ needs, 
but what of ‘“‘child-centeredness” where re- 
jecting parents are forced to keep an un- 
wanted child? What are the child’s rights in 
this situation? 
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In the field of adoption, for many years we 
have been preoccupied, and justly so, with 
how to serve the unwed mother and her 
child. Years ago, were not our communities 
and our agencies facing the same kind of 
controversy with the unwed parent client as 
we seem to be facing today with the married 
client? Communities may not have moved to 
a total acceptance of the unwed parent, but 
there is increasing evidence of the acceptance 
of the reality that such clients do exist. There 
is also evidence of the community’s sym- 
pathies and desires to help the unwed mother 
and her child. Will we ever reach the time 
when we are ready to help married parents 
who request adoption services? How deeply 
can a problem strike at our basic social unit 
—the family? 

Perhaps the most logical initial step is to 
acknowledge that such disintegrating family 
units do exist and then attempt to gain some 
understanding of them as clients in need of 
the adoption agency’s professional services, 
which may or may not lead to ultimate adop- 
tive placement of their children. Let us then 
consider the dynamics, and see if we can 
explore some of the ensuing conflicts which 
must be faced by the social worker himself as 
well as his clients. 

From the reports received in this inquiry, 
it would appear that the usual pattern for 
many adoptive agencies’ counseling service to 
married couples who request adoptive place- 
ment for their child is an almost immediate 
referral to a family counseling agency. Many 
of these parents ultimately make their way 
back to the adoption agency after extensive 
casework service. They have obviously been 
unsuccessful and the picture is now further 
complicated by their increased confusion and 
abounding residual guilt. It would seem then 
that the adoption agency social worker, in 
considering the clients who have come to him 
saying that they are unable to continue as 
parents, must have a sound awareness of the 
factors which make for stability in marriage 
and in parenthood. He must also assume his 
responsibility to offer casework services. 

So often, the caseworker himself may have 
inner conflicts aroused when faced by parents 
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“rejecting” a child so totally. This, of course, 
is not necessarily the case. The social worker 
who has not himself considered his own atti- 
tudes toward parent-child separation may 
feel an almost overwhelming sense of frustra- 
tion and confusion, and make a hasty referral 
to a family counseling agency. This quick 
dismissal of a situation could be avoided if 
the adoption worker recognized that a re- 
quest to place a child for adoption may be a 
single symptom of dislocation in the family 
that may actually be resolved in a number of 
ways, only one of which is adoptive place- 
ment.‘ If the worker can consciously feel and 
know that the fact that parents come to a 
placement agency merely means that discus- 
sion of placement is where the casework 
process starts, he can approach it with a 
proper and constructive perspective.® 

In addition, if the caseworker understands 
his attitudes towards his own parent-child 
relationships, it will certainly allow him to 
approach the client with a minimum of guilt 
on his own part, guilt drawn from his sudden 
involvement in the potential permanent 
separation of parent and child. 


Understanding Family Breakdown 


Since we in adoption agencies are faced 
with families in the process of disintegration, 
it would seem logical that we have some 
understanding of the process of family de- 
struction. There seems to be very little writ- 
ten about these specific clients in social work 
literature. However, there is considerable 
material on marriage and family relationships. 

Nathan Ackerman, M.D., in his article 
“The Diagnosis oi Neurotic Marital Inter- 
action,’’® had set up some exhaustive criteria 
against which a marriage might be measured. 
He states that when a man and woman join 
in marriage, a process of reciprocity immedi- 
ately starts to take place. These people are 
individuals with two separate life experiences 


4 The Training of Child Welfare Workers for Place- 
ment Responsibilities (Report of Sub-Committee of 
Citizens Committee on Adoptions in California) Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, 1953, p. 10. 

5 Op. cit., p. 11. 

6 Social Casework, Vol. 35, April 1954. 
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and although their initial emotional rela- 
tionships seem to make them “as one,” the 
individual needs of each member, of course, 
persist. So, the couple begin to build a rela- 
tionship upon their ability to reciprocate in 
the mutual satisfaction of each other’s needs, 
The caseworker, as he is involved with each 
marital partner, must repeatedly seek an- 
swers to these questions: “Where is this 
reciprocity breaking down?” and “How are 
they compensating for this interruption in 
the smooth pattern of reciprocity?” 

If the individual cannot create proper com- 
pensation and thus establish a new sense of 
reciprocity in his relationship with his mari- 
tal partner, a destructive element enters in 
the marriage. An unhealthy repression of 
hostility ferments and grows, nourished by 
the frustration and denial which the indi- 
vidual feels in the marital give-and-take. 
Otto Feneschel,’? some time ago, stated that 
repression and denial are the principal de- 
fense mechanisms of the infantile ego. They 
are ways of handling guilt inadequately. 
When a matter becomes repressed a constant 
expenditure of energy is required to maintain 
this repression. A person does not just sub- 
merge a distasteful emotional reaction but 
must constantly strive to keep it there, or the 
breakdown in relationship moves a_ step 
further, into open conflict. 

Of course, no interpersonal relationship 
can be described by a few general terms. For 
a social worker this is not only the time to 
react to a situation but also, as Dorothy 
Hutchinson says,’ “the time for skill and 
knowledge of pathological behavior and of 
the inevitable dynamics of behavior.” We are 
dealing not only with individuals but with 
interaction which the worker is attempting 
to help move toward some state of balance. 
This is certainly not the usual clinical situa- 
tion of patient and worker in a therapeutic 
relationship since it has the additional cata- 


7 Otto Fenes.icl, M.D., The Psychoanalytic Theory 
of Neurosis, New York: W. W. Norton and Co. Inc., 
1945, p. 150. 

8 The Placement Worker and the Child’s Own Parents, 
Dorothy Hutchinson, Social Casework, July 1954, 
p. 292. 
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lyst of decision making. The element of 
finality in relinquishment is ever present. It 
can be almost overwhelming to a worker to 
feel that the future of a child rests upon his 
skills and upon the outcome of his series of 
contacts. Discussing temporary care, Miss 
Hutchinson wisely states that social workers 
must have “tough minds” to protect them 
from their own “‘too tender impulses.” This 
applies especially in respect to the separation 
process in adoptive planning. 

Often the married client is unable to move 
toward a meaningful relationship with the 
caseworker. The caseworker must realize the 
implications of the tremendous guilt this 
person feels, both in his attitude toward his 
mate by saying that the marriage is no 
longer ‘“‘perfect,” and also recognizing that he 
is planning to “give away” his child. Thus, 
it takes on a threefold aspect: self-punish- 
ment, punishment of the mate, and the al- 
leged rejection of the child. 


Parents’ Unresolved Ties 

The worker may find in these situations 
that one or both of these personalities are 
built upon an inadequate or immature ego. 
The marriage may superficially work well 
until pregnancy or the presence of the child, 
then the unresolved parental ties in one or 
both of the parents’ own life takes over, often 
making this individual unable to act as a 
parent to his own child. 

How often have we seen in other casework 
situations the adult who is still trying to seek 
a love relationship with his own rejecting 
parent, even though he is now in his matu- 
rity? Often it is not until such a person is 
called upon to give of himself as a parent 
that this rather drastic picture of inadequacy 
presents itself. Thus, in a marriage that 
seems to be destroying itself, it is not always 
a case of the partners’ inability to relate to 
each other but a more subtle unresolved 
problem within one or both of them. If this 
can be brought to the surface and worked 
with, there is a basis upon which caseworker 
can hope for the re-establishment of the 
family. With sound casework support, grad- 
ual insight on the part of both clients can 
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lead to a new set of compensations. These, in 
turn, may ultimately develop into a different 
form of cooperation than was present at the 
beginning of the marriage. The marriage then 
may have a foundation for re-establishment. 

Throughout all of this strain in the family 
relationships, the child himself, of course, is 
strongly affected. The needs of this child 
must be considered paramount since he is the 
“innocent victim.”” However, this should not 
drive the worker again into a sense of over- 
identification which can be far more damag- 
ing than helping. The child can be an active 
and rewarded participant in the re-establish- 
ment of the family unit. This certainly is not 
easy, but the child if allowed to participate, 
secures the dignity and self-satisfaction of 
re-establishing himself in the role of a loved 
child with his natural parents. 

However, if the process of disintegration 
has moved to a point where there is no pos- 
sibility of re-establishing a secure family 
unit, the social worker has to help these par- 
ents and children separate in the most con- 
structive way possible. If parents can feel 
that they are actually giving the child some- 
thing by providing him with a secure future 
in adoption, they are able to leave this ex- 
perience with less damaging guilt. This may 
be a first responsible act. 

When couples relinquish a child they need 
not themselves be going their separate ways. 
Rather, it is far more typical to find that the 
parents are able to use this separation posi- 
tively in re-establishing their own relation- 
ship and perhaps become adequate parents 
to later offspring. 


Helping Parents to Help Child 


In assisting the parents, can we help them 
feel a sense of giving their child a chance 
rather than a sense of rejection, thus helping 
the child to use this :: -vice. This has a posi- 
tive effect upon the child himself. If he feels 
that the parents want the best for him, his 
own fears and anxieties about permanent 
adoptive placement will be somewhat allevi- 
ated. One of the factors in letting the parents 
feel the soundness of their decision is that 
their concern for their child will be passed on 
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to the adoptive parents. The fact that the 
agency feels that the adoptive parents should 
have a positive identification with the bio- 
logic parents is extremely rewarding to them. 
This, of course, is just as rewarding to the 
child in later years, whether he separated at 
a time of infancy or when he was older. The 
child who becomes aware in later life that 
there was another set of parents in his back- 
ground is far better able to adjust to the new 
realization if he can feel that he was not 
“thrown away,” or “left on a doorstep,” but 
rather that he was planned for with a sense of 
concern. Thus, in this process of separation, 
the worker can use a casework technique 
which can have lasting effect on the child 
while it helps the parents act responsibly. 

Now, in a final look at the national picture 
presented by the agencies who participated 
in the author’s inquiries, it seems obvious 
that our profession must not only admit that 
there are such clients in our communities but 
that they feel dire need of assistance and for 
the sake of their children, they should have 
it. Agencies can be more child-centered if 
they aggressively interpret to their communi- 
ties the need for action in providing consulta- 
tion and adoption services to such families. 

& 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF RESEARCH 
IN SOCIAL WORK: 


Its Relationship to the Social Sciences 


Tue increasine interest in the develop- 
ment of programs in social work has prompted 
speculations on the most appropriate pat- 
terns for such development. Martin Wolins’ 
article on “Social Science and Social Work: 
An Appraisal of Interdependence”? presented 
a well rounded historical summary and state- 
ment of current problems. A physician, view- 
ing this from a related field of practice, can 
see certain analogies. 

Wolins makes the point that “In terms of 
its degree of empiricism ... social work 
still differs markedly from such_healing- 
preventing practices as medicine and den- 
tistry. On the common sense-science con- 
tinuum, social work is closer to the common 
sense position than either of the above.” 

Mr. Wolins states that the dominant force 
in social work since the 1930’s has been a 
mixture of practice wisdom with either 
Freudian or Rankian psychiatry. He goes on 
to point out recent developments due not 
only to growth in social work but also to ad- 
vances in the social sciences: 

(a) Theory has developed sufficiently to permit 
social workers to generalize adequately and to 
interrelate concepts; 

(b) social workers now have enough status so that 
they can occasionally be preoccupied with practi- 
cal aspects of scientific knowledge without fear 
of not being considered scientists; and, directly 
related to this 

(c) practitioners who function interchangeably in 
pure and applied science roles have developed 
practice principles out of scientific theory. 

If Wolins’ point concerning the contrast of 
social work and medicine 1s a valid one, and I 
believe it is, it is perhaps appropriate to look 
at the historical development of medicine 
and at its educational process. 

Not too many decades ago, medicine was 
as empirical as social work is today. With the 
rapid development of research in the biologi- 
cal sciences, however, a body of knowledge 
in the fields of biochemistry, physiology, 
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anatomy, microbiology, pharmacology and 
pathology emerged which was thought to be 
“basic” to medicine. These disciplines be- 
came the “‘basic sciences” of medicine. The 
first two years of medical education are now 
concerned with the study of these subjects 
before going on to the study of “practice,” 
or clinical medicine. 

These subjects are taught by physicians 
competent in these fields; in many instances 
these are individuals with no formal training 
in clinical medicine. As advances have con- 
tinued, there has grown up a large body of 
individuals interested in what is now called 
“clinical investigation.” In general these are 
physicians with a considerable degree of 
competence in basic sciences who carry on 
their research activities with patients, in the 
laboratory, or, in most instances, both. Thus 
a physician may use empirically derived 
therapy for a patient with peptic ulcer in the 
clinic and yet carry on investigation into a 
highly specific laboratory problem concern- 
ing the secretion of hydrochloric acid in the 
stomach. Is this not the situation toward 
which social work practice, education and 
research are moving, as suggested by Wolins? 

Perhaps most important in this develop- 
ment in medical education is that students 
are brought into contact with active investi- 
gators early in their careers. This offers them 
a variety of models with which to identify. 
Until social work students are offered similar 
opportunities, it is unlikely that significant 
numbers will be attracted to research. The 
social scientist, because of his background in 
research, is currently in a better position to 
provide such a model for the student. As 
more social workers acquire research skills, 
perhaps we will see the emergence of “‘clinical 
investigators” in schools of social work and 
social agencies. This would not mean that 
the social scientist would be displaced ulti- 
mately —if the medical analogy holds—for in 
medical education basic scientists, clinical 
investigators, nd practitioners live sym- 
biotically. 

I present this admittedly brief description 
of what has developed in medicine, since one 
may wonder whether social work, as a field of 
practice, does not face the same develop- 
ment as has medicine. Freeing itself from a 
preoccupation almost exclusively with an- 
other field of practice—psychoanalysis—is it 
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ready to think of the social sciences as pro- 
viding the basic disciplines for a more scien- 
tific approach to practice? And have the 
social sciences developed their theory and 
research methodology to a point which justi- 
fies their incorporation as “‘basic sciences”? 
If so, we may anticipate seeing many more 
faculty members in schools of social work 
who are competent in practice but who also 
have competence in one of the social sciences. 
It thus becomes possible to develop hypoth- 
eses from the setting of practice and to in- 
vestigate these by methodological approaches 
from the social sciences. We will perhaps see 
more workers who are interested in the de- 
velopment of social science theory and who 
see themselves facilitating and participating 
in research designed to validate such theory. 
Concomitantly it may very well be that 
Wolins’ suggestion that social scientists be 
utilized as consultants and investigators in 
social work agencies will become common 
practice. 
Jutius B. RicuMonp, M.D. 
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A CHILD'S FANTASIES AND THE CASEWORK METHOD 


Naomi Streshinsky 
Family and Children’s Agency 
San Francisco, California 


Iw orrerine direct treatment to a child in a 
family agency, the primary consideration is 
the suitability of the casework method for 
the particular child. We study many aspects 
of the situation before initiating treatment. 
We must see the parents and make some 
dynamic evaluation of the psychosocial pic- 
ture. In the best of circumstances the par- 
ents see the need and can use service for 
themselves. In some situations, the child can 
be helped even if the parents can be only 
involved to the point where they do not 
sabotage the work with the child. A diagnosis 
is made of the child and his difficulties. In 
deciding on direct treatment, and on case- 
work as the treatment of choice, we take into 
account several factors: whether the child 
needs direct help, can be responsive to a 
casework relationship, and can use the help 
offered in a family agency, as contrasted with 
a psychiatric setting. 


The Decision to Offer Direct Service 
Nine-year-old Maria’s parents had come 
to the agency with a major complaint about 
her often sexually-tinged, antisocial behav- 
ior. She had forced two younger boys to 
break into a parked car with her and under 
threat of punishment to display their genitals. 
The school reported her wandering aimlessly 
in the corridors during free periods, and both 
school and neighbors told of her using pro- 
fane language. She was reported leading 
neighborhood children, usually younger ones, 
into semi-delinquent behavior. She and some 
younger children had stolen letters from a 
mail truck. There were indications that this 
could easily become even more serious with- 
out treatment. In many overt ways, the 
family situation was fairly stable: the father, 
a journeyman carpenter, earned a good sal- 
ary; the family owned their own home in a 
lower middle-class neighborhood; there were 
indications of care and attention given 
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This paper presents the specific interaction of child 
and caseworker over a two-year period in which 
fantasy material emerged. 


Maria and her brother, six years younger 
than she. 

From the parents’ description, there were 
indications of a seriously disturbed child, 
with psychopathic qualities. This impression 
was not borne out by personal observation, 
She was acutely anxious, showed guilt about 
her behavior but was responsive to the rela- 
tionship offered her. She could accept my 
interest and attention and the realities of our 
work together, such as the time limitations of 
the interview and frequency of appoint- 
ments. There was not severe psychopathol- 
ogy which would require direct psychiatric 
supervision. We were aware from the start 
that Maria had serious conflicts but we felt 
that a reality-based service, including such 
factors as an identification with the worker, 
appropriate re-education and expression of 
anxieties, could help her without the direct 
working through of the conflicts themselves. 
The parents lacked motivation for psychi- 
atric service for their own personal prob- 
lems; the mother had severe negative feeling 
about psychiatry. She had had a long (five 
years) and frustrating experience at a psychi- 
atric clinic where she had many changes in 
therapists. Casework was the treatment of 
choice. Maria appeared amenable to a help- 
ing relationship and her problems did not 
seem seriously internalized. Furthermore, 
the parents were willing to come for inter- 
views to discuss Maria’s problems. They 
were seen by separate workers. 


The Parents 


In interviews, both parents revealed that 
they were sexually provocative toward Maria. 
There were many discussions of sexual mat- 
ters at home, many off-color jokes. The 
father reported both play and punishment to 
Maria that reflected his sexual stimulation of 
her. Perhaps, most obvious was the fact that 
Maria shared a bedroom with a maternal 
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aunt who was promiscuous and alcoholic. We 
saw how MIrs. Lowe received neurotic, vicar- 
ious satisfaction from her sister’s exploits 
and from Maria’s witnessing them. We felt 
that the mother unconsciously provoked 
Maria to act out and that this was a repeti- 
tion of the mother’s relationship with her 
younger sister. 

The father’s role was largely determined 
by his need to encourage subtly his wife’s 
dependence on him and to emphasize the fact 
that she had once needed psychiatric hos- 
pitalization and was probably still not wholly 
well. The father was also involved in the 
aunt’s activities, encouraging her to drink, 
receiving some of the same neurotic satisfac- 
tions from her difficulties as from his wife’s. 

Work with the parents showed that they 
could not give up these satisfactions. Though 
they made some superficial changes, they 
held tenaciously to the relationship with the 
aunt. Our workers were very direct in recom- 
mending that the aunt leave, and though the 
parents seemed aware of the effect of her 
presence on Maria, they took no action on 
this. There were other evidences that Maria 
was going to continue to be made anxious by 
talk of her mother’s emotional adjustment, 
by the aunt’s behavior (encouraged by the 
parents) and by sexual stimulation. Her dis- 
cussions in therapy reflected this. Since the 
parents could not use service for essential 
changes in themselves, the aims of our work 
with them were mainly to prevent them from 
sabotaging the treatment of the child and to 
offer opportunities to discuss the strains they 
felt from Maria’s behavior. 

A child often uses fantasy to express his 
concerns. In this case, the treatment of a girl 
in the latency period, much of the material 
was fantasy. In casework, fantasy and un- 
conscious material are not interpreted. In 
choosing the casework services of a family 
agency in preference to a psychiatric service, 
we consider that help can be effective with- 
out such interpretation and without working 
through intrapsychic conflicts directly. What- 
ever specific therapy is used, the need to 
understand the meaning of the fantasy should 
not be underestimated since this is the child’s 
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way of communicating his difficulties, his 
needs, his fears. Though we do not deal 
directly with this in casework, we must com- 
prehend its significance in determining how 
to respond with casework techniques. Per- 
haps equally important is the fact that when 
the caseworker grasps the real meaning, the 
child senses this and feels understood, though 
there may be no specific verbal interchange. 
Psychiatric consultation is essential to aid 
the caseworker in evaluating what the child 
is really saying. 

Not only were many of the child’s expres- 
sions in fantasy form, but she showed a 
significant inability to talk directly of her 
concerns and of her every-day life. It thus 
became even more essential to consider how 
to handle her responses. 

The goals of treatment were limited, since 
we knew that the parents were not able to 
change basically the harmful factors which 
were affecting this girl. Our aim was to 
bolster her strengths to deal with a very 
provocative family situation. Since much of 
this provocation was sexual, many of her 
directly or indirectly expressed anxieties were 
sexual also. A great deal of this was ex- 
pressed in fantasy. The casework approach 
was to verbalize the fears and anxieties 
which were obvious from her fanciful stories, 
to generalize these fears and to reply matter- 
of-factly with correct sexual information to 
questions implied in her pseudo-sophisticated 
talk. She seemed always intent on shocking 
me with her accounts as a way of handling 
her own fears. The counterphobic quality of 
this was pointed out to her. 


Early Phase of Treatment 


Maria was an attractive girl with fair 
complexion, unusually alert and vigorous, 
nicely dressed, often in a manner well beyond 
her years. From the very first interview, she 
talked in a pseudo-sophisticated way about 
sex and psychiatry, showing her anxiety 
about both. She talked nervously and with 
affected authority of the methods of a psy- 
chiatrist. All through, Maria’s conversation 
had a worldly tone, only in a very small part 
substantiated by actual experience and knowl- 
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edge. She presented material in a teasing 
manner and depreciated my ability to help 
her. I had to repeat many times that I was 
interested in her, that I realized she was 
doubtful whether I could help her but hoped, 
in time, she might feel differently. She made 
few references to her daily life. Occasionally, 
she talked of her family, of her jealousy of 
her younger brother, of her anger at her 
mother and how she could “get around” her 
father by coyness. There was some reference 
to her unhappiness at school (the school had 
told us that Maria spent much time alone), 
but she attributed this to the teacher’s ““mean- 
ness” and the jeering of the other children. 
All of these comments formed a very small 
part of the hours. She consistently refused to 
elaborate on any subject she had introduced. 
As she did this, I often acknowledged that 
these events at school and at home did seem 
to trouble her. Though she could not con- 
tinue the discussions, she seemed to be re- 
lieved that I was aware of her difficulties, 
though they were vaguely expressed. 

While often she referred indirectly to her 
fears of psychiatry and mental illness, she 
could not speak directly of this, nor could she 
say she knew of her mother’s illness. Maria 
seemed always to be explaining why she 
could not “tell me things’”—that she could 
not trust me, that I would tell her parents, 
that this could not help anyway. I encour- 
aged her to explain why she was not able to 
trust me, but she could never give a clear 
answer. 

Psychiatric consultation was used exten- 
sively in this case. The decision was to avoid 
pressuring for information and allow the 
relationship to develop. We considered the 
teasing in part as a reflection of the provoca- 
tion she received at home, and in part as an 
indication of the wish to trust. At one time, 
Maria said, “I’m tired of saying ‘I’d rather 
not say.” ”” When I asked why she continued 
to say this, she replied, “I don’t trust peo- 
ple.” Providing Maria with a reasonable, 
consistent attitude with which she could 
identify was an important therapeutic con- 
tribution. I did take a stand against the 
antisocial behavior Maria talked of engaging 
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in, to begin to offer her controls over her 
behavior. For example, she told of giving a 
foul-tasting and possibly harmful mixture of 
foods to a girl she disliked, and I told her she 
should not do things that harm other people. 
These semi-delinquent activities ceased soon 
after treatment began. 


Progress in Treatment 

The result of the first year’s service was 
mainly the development of the relationship, 
Maria needed much assurance and practical 
demonstration that her confidence would not 
be violated. She often said that she might 
tell me something but was afraid Id tell her 
mother. I would then refer to something she 
had told me and ask if she thought I had told 
her mother this. Reluctantly, but with some 
relief, she said she knew I had not. For the 
most part, she used game material, made few 
references to her daily life, and alluded 
vaguely to her fantasied activities. Despite 
many teasing comments, she slowly devel- 
oped a strong tie with me. The tie was evi- 
dent in her consistency in keeping appoint- 
ments, (she often came alone), in the warmth 
of her reaction to me, and in her clear 
motivation for continued help in spite of her 
many statements that I couldn’t help her. 

For about a month at the beginning of the 
second year, Maria became depressed. She 
was listless in our hours, spoke of feeling 
constantly tired and not sleeping well. We 
used consultation frequently during this time 
to evaluate how serious this might be and 
whether direct psychiatric intervention would 
be required. The parents were showing a 
little more interest in having the aunt leave 
at this time, but this never materialized. We 
conjectured that Maria’s depression might 
be due to her anticipating the aunt’s leaving; 
that is, in view of Maria’s emotional attach- 
ment to her, the aunt represented the lost 
love object associated with a depression. The 
depression proved neither extensive nor seri- 
ous, but did appear to be a turning point in 
service. Following this depressed period, 
Maria, though more agitated, also seemed 
more able to express her anxiety, although 
she did so primarily through her fantasies. 
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Handling of the Fantasies 

During the next several months of treat- 
ment beginning soon after the depressed 
period, Maria told in a very animated way 
of her “secret club.” 

She referred often to this “club” and how they were 

elping a boy run away from home. She described a kind 
of “underground” movement: the boy was hiding in a 
cave and the club members were taking turns bringing 
him food and blankets and collecting money so that he 
could go to another city. She expressed envy of him. 
I said that running away would not really help and that 
she needed adults around her. Her manner quickly 
changed from the blasé air to a childlike seriousness and 
she nodded her head in assent. 

In another hour a short while later, Maria 
spoke of her wish to be away from her family 
and this time tied it to her jealousy of her 
brother. 

In this same interview, Maria said she had a “bad 
dream. Hope it never happens—but I’d never tell you 
what it is.”” She listened intently as I universalized the 
idea of bad dreams and how troublesome thoughts and 
dreams could be. She became somewhat agitated by 
this, couldn’t say any more, but wrote angrily to me in 
a special “‘code” she used. Later she said she has “secret 
thoughts.”” Once she told these to her dog and he dis- 
appeared. I said she may be afraid I would be angry or 
go away if she told me. 

This seemed a reflection of her fear that she 
could omnipotently destroy people by her 
thoughts. 

The following week, she told in a boastful, 
expansive way of the “gambling all the kids 

> 
do at our club.” 


She described slot machines and roulette tables, and 
emphasized the amounts of money exchanged: “One of 
the kids dropped $30.00 the other day.’’ When I asked 
some questions about this, she clung defensively to her 
story and said she couldn’t tell me more because it was 
all secret. 1 commented on the strain it must be for her 
to keep these secrets, and said how she probably wants, 
and at the same time does not want, to share some of her 
worries. Her response was first to nod and then to make 
sexual drawings. She drew rather accurately a man and 
woman in sexual intercourse, at first tentatively to see 
my reaction, and then with much more assurance as I 
acknowledged what she was drawing. To my inquiry, 
she insisted, with much bravado, that she had no ques- 
tions about this. I commented that many children do 
wonder about sexual relations, that this could be con- 
fusing and frightening. 


In the following hour, she started imme- 
diately to make a series of sexual drawings, 
seemed anxious as she did this, said she was 
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worried about something, but added she 
wouldn’t say more about it. 

I said that I realized this was worrying her. Then she 
wrote out invitations to boys and girls to meet in a 
movie, mentioning excitedly and in detail that many of 
the boys were older, and many of them had cars and 
motorcycles. In an agitated way, she said she couldn’t 
show them to me. When I pointed out that she was 
holding the paper in such a way that it was hard for me 
not to see, she smiled a little, seemed relieved that she 
was letting me know this. When I asked if she were 
worried about something in the movie, her answer was 
to write these invitations more feverishly. She wrote out 
several sexual terms, made hand gestures which seemed 
symbolic of intercourse. She insisted, again in her 
“worldly” way, that all the boys in school wanted to 
have intercourse with her. She said these things go on 
all the time in her club. I made an accepting statement 
about sex play, said that many children thought this was 
“bad,” and that adults would punish them for this. 
I also said that this was different from intercourse later 
when she is an adult. I said I felt she was upset and 
confused about what she was telling me of boys and 
girls and what they do together. 


In considering the sequence of the discus- 
sions, we felt that my responding to the 
“secret” aspect of her fantasy freed Maria to 
talk about some of her sexual anxieties. We 
understood many of Maria’s excited stories 
as symbolic of her inner agitation as she 
tried to handle the stimulation she was 
receiving. Since she could not accept much 
direct questioning and would close a subject 
if she felt any pressure to continue, my help 
was in trying to reach her by observing and 
commenting on the affect she showed. 

About a month later, she again started to 
write a letter somewhat secretly and then 
showed it to me. 

Addressed to a boy, it told him she had seen him 
“rape” her girl friend. She went on in some detail and 
agitatedly about the number of boy friends she had. 
With fear in her voice, she said there was more to this, 
and after saying she would not discuss it further, began 
to ask me personal questions which were quite confused 


but seemed related to menstruation. I responded 
factually about this. 


When a child cannot respond to a direct 
question, or with a direct answer, often the 
only gauge of the appropriateness of an 
explanation is the serious way in which he 
listens. 

The next week Maria told excitedly of an 
older girl in the neighborhood who had been 
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in difficulty with the juvenile court and had 
been away at night with a boy. 

Maria said she wished she were this girl—this would 
be a lot of fun. I recalled some of the difficulty she was 
in when she first came, and said that she did not have to 
get into this kind of trouble again. She laughed this off 
but a little later told nonchalantly of her improved 
report card. 

A short time later, Maria was again speaking in her 
adult way of the activities of her “secret club,” empha- 
sizing the gambling and the dating. She then mentioned 
that it was “hard to get out once you’re in” and follow- 
ing this, told of her plans to go to the amusement park 
“with a whole bunch of boys and maybe stay out all 
night.” I told her she should not do this. Her immediate 
reaction was anger, directed first at her parents, and 
then at me, but later in the same hour she seriously 
asked many personal questions of me. I answered the 
questions factually. She seemed to be placing me more 
in focus as a standard for identification. 

In the following hour, she returned again 
to the subject of all her boy friends, the 
secret club, their hangout, and all their 
activities. Her attempt to shock me was even 
more evident here. 

I commented on this, saying that maybe by trying 
to shock and surprise me she was trying to make believe 
nothing was worrying her. Her response in this hour was 
anger. Gradually she became more and more sullen, to 
the point of complete silence. The next week, though, 
she seemed almost to overflow with comments about 
various things. She particularly spoke of not sleeping 
well. In fact, she did not sleep at all, but feigned sleep 
when her aunt came into the room. I commented that 
sometimes when one is unable to sleep, his worries 
seemed to be magnified. Thoughtfully, she spoke of 
“one thing” bothering her which she “can’t tell.” We 
conjectured later that she was referring to witnessing 
her aunt in sexual relations. Maria could never tell me 
directly of the various things that troubled her, resisted 
emphatically any attempt to question her about her 
daily life. However, there seemed eventually to be some 
resolution of her pressing anxiety. 

For the next six weeks, Maria’s main 
affect was anger. She was very destructive in 
play, was generally quite agitated and at 
times I had to restrain her physically from 
trying to harm me. She could say little about 
the anger, except to tell vividly that this was 
the way she felt. The anger probably re- 
flected her rage toward her parents for the 
excessive stimulation given her, and we felt 
the hours preceding this had brought these 
feelings to the fore. Then there was a change, 
and in the following several months she ap- 
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peared more mellow and sober, engaged in 
several different kinds of constructive activi- 
ties within the interview, and often asked 
more personal questions of me. On different 
occasions, she interjected such comments as, 
“T feel more grown up,” and “I don’t like 
school too much but I guess that’s where you 
have to learn to do things.” We attributed 
the change to the fact that Maria had been 
able, even indirectly, to tell of her anxieties 
and also to vent the rage associated with them. 


Termination of Treatment 


At about this time, the parents wished to 
terminate Maria’s treatment. They felt she 
had changed from a brash, acting-out child 
to a more nervous, anxious one, but was now 
acting more responsibly toward herself. 

Maria needed some time to see how she 
felt about ending and actually quite vividly 
described her conflicting feelings about this. 
It is important for any client to have suffi- 
cient opportunity to understand and talk of 
his reactions to termination of service. Maria 
required a full share of discussion about end- 
ing. In one of these interviews, she returned 
to her manner of bravado and forbidden ex- 
citement in describing how she was planning 
to blackmail someone whom she had wit- 
nessed stealing a cash register. However, she 
then questioned how blackmail was accom- 
plished and very quickly asked how long I 
would be at the agency. I commented on the 
blackmail, said I knew she was aware this 
was a wrong thing to do, and that she was 
trying not to get into trouble again. Later, if 
she felt she needed someone to help her with 
this, there would always be a worker for her, 
and I would see her if I were still here. 

There was possibly another element in 
her mention of blackmail—blackmailing me 
into continuing treatment. As often happens 
when termination is considered, Maria was 


probably pointing to additional symptoms ' 


for which she needed help. A client may fre- 
quently reveal worries about other current or 
future problems when discussing ending the 
service. 

In agreeing with the parents’ proposal to 
end, we were aware of the limited goal we 
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had set for work with Maria. She was not 
behaving in an anti-social way and was not 
acutely anxious 2s in the beginning. Maria 
may very well need psychotherapy later in 
her life and this period of treatment could 
serve as a positive preparation for later help. 

This child became less troubled and anx- 
jous, not through an analysis of the fantasies, 
but through my acknowledgment with her 
of how these worried her, by commenting 
on what seemed to be the predominant affect 
associated with her discussions, by respond- 
ing calmly to her most outlandish accounts 
and by helping her to identify with some of 
my attitudes. There were other important 
factors as, for example, accepting the undi- 
luted anger, which formed an integral part of 
the therapeutic process. Essential through- 
out the tre «ment was the need to under- 
stand what the child was expressing directly 
and indirectly. 

It is not always feasible to treat a child 
when the parents’ ability to change is doubt- 
ful. It was possible in this situation since the 
parents could be involved to the extent that 
they did not interfere with Maria’s treat- 
ment; they were intelligent and there was no 
doubt of their concern for her. Added to this 
was the child’s own motivation for help. 

Often, the main contribution of the family 
caseworker is building on the individual’s 
ego strengths as we help him overcome the 
difficulties inherent in his situation. This 
approach can be effective only if we have a 
thorough understanding of the person. Regu- 
lar psychiatric consultation is most helpful in 
checking impressions and particular methods 
used. This is especially true in treatment of 
the child who cannot tell us directly of his 
conflicts. 


Judith Cauman Resigns 
from League Staff 


We announce with deep regret the loss to 
the League of our Field Consultant in Day 
Care, Judith Cauman. She will be spending 
next year on a day care study, in completion 
of the requirements for a doctoral degree. 
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Drafts of Standards Due Soon 

As part of the Standards Project, initiated 
by the League in 1955 under a grant from the 
Ittleson Family Foundation of New York, 
six committees are currently engaged in pre- 
paring draft statements of standards for 
child welfare services. It is expected that the 
preliminary draft of standards for adoption 
service will be distributed for review and 
comments to member agencies and other 
national organizations by January. Drafts 
are being completed for homemaker service, 
foster family care, institutional care and pro- 
tective service. The Committee on Standards 
for Day Care Services has held its first meet- 
ing. Plans are under way for committees to 
work on services to the child in his own home 
(including financial assistance to keep chil- 
dren with their families), services to un- 
married mothers, state child welfare services, 
and community planning and organization of 
child welfare services. Subsequently, residen- 
tial treatment services, temporary care 
(including shelter care), health services, psy- 
chiatric and psychological services and ad- 
ministration and organization of agencies 
providing child welfare services will be 
undertaken. 

To date, 150 persons representing one- 
third of League member agencies, twenty 
State departments of welfare, thirteen other 
national organizations, and various profes- 
sional groups have participated in a re- 
examination of practices and the principles 
and assumptions on which these are based. 
A consultant who is an expert in the special- 
ized service has been assigned to each com- 
mittee and has been responsible for writing 
the Committee statement. The Standards 
Project, in making it possible to bring to- 
gether best thinking and experience in the 
field, and in working closely with local and 
statewide agencies has as its goal to produce 
standards for social services to children, re- 
gardless of the auspices under which these 
are being administered. 
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HOW ARE YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS?* 


Victor H. Andersen 


Executive Director 
Summit County Child Welfare Board 
Akron, Ohio 


In ovr community, Summit County, Ohio, 
we enjoy the distinction of having had some 
of the worst publicity, both local and na- 
tional, as well as having some fairly good 
public relations. We devote much time and 
energy to this area of responsibility. We be- 
lieve it our responsibility, not only to our- 
selves but to the entire field of child welfare, 
to have good public relations. We do not 
stand alone—what we do, good or bad, 
affects the attitude of the public toward us. 
What we do influences the support we re- 
ceive in all of our communities. The future 
of child welfare in this country is not in the 
hands of any one agency, but rather in the 
hands of all agencies. 

“Public relations” does not pertain only to 
headlines in the local paper. The field has 
expanded during our lifetime to include 
radio, television, the movies, comic books, 
large circulation magazines, daily news- 
papers, small-town weekly newspapers, trade 
journals, conversation on the public bus, the 
talks we give and the letters we write. These 
combine to give the public an impression of 
us and of the work we are doing. The im- 
pression given by the person answering your 
telephone is a lasting one. If, at 10:30 a.m., 
she informs the caller who asks for the execu- 
tive that “he has not shown up yet,” you 
may never be able to correct the impression 
left in the mind of that person. 


Improving Public Relations 

It is the executive’s responsibility to set 
the “feeling tone” of the agency. He must 
reflect a desire to serve and a sincere interest 
in children. His enthusiasm is contagious. 
His attitudes are quickly reflected in those 


* Given at Institutes and Workshops for Personnel of 
Methodist Children’s Agencies, Lake Junaluska, N. C., 
August 1, 1957. 
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We are all responsible to the public whether we are 
supported by tax money, by voluntary giving, by a 
large or a small group of people, or by a foundation, 


who look to him for leadership. He must not 
give the impression of being discouraged, 
though he might have every reason for dis. 
couragement. 

The executive must always have in mind 
the need to staff the agency with persons 
who are respected and liked. We must never 
allow ourselves or members of our staff to be 
found in compromising situations, or to be 
involved in controversies. 

Someone recently said that a good house. 
mother is a cross between Tarzan and a 
mother hen. We believe this is true, but it 
would not be good public relations to adver- 
tise this fact. Rather, we should stress the 
mother hen aspect, even though we know 
that she must have excellent health and 
vitality. 

In our agency we recently devised the “lean to”’ test 
for interviewing prospective staff. We introduce the 
applicant to a small child. The farther down the appli- 
cant leans in his attempt to relate to the child, the more 
interested he is in children. If the applicant is stiff. 
necked and stiff-backed, we feel that he really has little 
interest in youngsters. 

The public judges ws in a similar manner. 
We must be warm, informal persons who 
really like children; the public has a right to 
expect this of us. We must not be stiff- 
necked! We should be known in the com- 
munity as persons who are active in the work 
of the church, who devote ourselves to good 
Civic projects, who support recreational 
events, and who are interested in the public 
schools. We should be willing to lend our 
names, our skills and our efforts to things 
which have a positive effect on the children 
in our town. 

Good public relations are not an end in 
themselves, but a means to an end. They do 
not just happen. We must work at them be- 
cause without constant attention, they can 
turn sour. Each child welfare agency must 
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have one person, and only one, responsible 
for its public relations program. Whether 
that person is the executive, a staff member, 
a board member, or a volunteer, depends on 
many things... such as the size of the 
agency, the skill of the individual, and the 
problems peculiar to the community. We 
think it is important enough, in our case, to 
justify at least a portion of the executive’s 
time. 

The designated individual must have as 
his basic responsibility a satisfactory working 
relationship with the various mass media 
which might become involved in handling 
material relating to child welfare. He must 
always be available, day and night, and must 
be kept well-informed on the good things 
the agency does, as well as about its mis- 
takes. He must be able to say “I don’t know, 
but I'll find out,” and then be dependable 
enough to follow through on any question 
asked of him. He must be secure enough to 
be completely honest. He must know that 
there are times when he cannot avoid a 
certain amount of bad publicity, but he must 
work constantly to offset his bad breaks by 
making many, many more good breaks. He 
must be able to inspire confidence in the 
reporters and photographers with 
whom he comes in contact and he must 
never, never be dishonest with them. There 
may be times when he has information which 
he does not want made public; if so, he can 
say “this is off the record,” and give the 
background information necessary to con- 
vince the writer that it would be in the best 
interests of all concerned to omit a section 
from the story, if at all possible. 


news 


Working with the Press 


We have devised a set of do’s in dealing 
with news reporting agencies: 


1. Give the reporter all of the facts and answer all of 
his questions. If there is information which you 
feel will be hurtful to your child, tell him so, ap- 
pealing to his better nature. He does not really 
want to hurt children. Never say, “no comment.” 

. Be positive about the story he is trying to write. 
Do not try to censor the story. Pick out the good 
portions and try to interpret the most damaging 


rm 
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negatives. You may not be able to eliminate all of 
the objectionable things in the story, and you may 
know that some aspects will not be good, but 
“accentuate the positive.” 


Ww 


. Learn how to work with the professional news 
gatherer. He is skilled in his field; he has an assign- 
ment to carry out, and whether or not you cooper- 
ate, something will be written on that assignment. 
You might make suggestions to change the story’s 
focus a bit, you might give him some “off-the- 
record” information, but if you attempt censorship 
you are apt to lose. Sometimes it is best to get a 
story that is half good, rather than all bad. 

4. Learn to know the interests of the person who 
directs the policies. For example, a reporter is 
bitter toward all social agencies doing adoptions. 
Why? He and his wife were not considered suitable 
for adoption placement. When we learn these 
things, then we know how to work with each of 
these persons. We respect their feelings. 

5. Be honest and face the fact that in our profession 
things might happen that could reflect unfavorably 
on our work. We must be ready to take the rap on 
the knuckles, force a smile, and say to ourselves, 
“this is our job.” 

6. Respect each newspaper or magazine’s style, and 

its deadline. 


If you know that a bad story is going to 
break, you can sometimes prevent the story 
being assigned to a reporter by telephoning 
it in to the city editor in advance, giving him 
all the facts and asking for cooperation. After 
a newspaper has invested the time of a re- 
porter and a photographer in a story, they 
find it very difficult to throw that story 
away. 


Best Interests of Children 


In almost every really big publicity cam- 
paign we have had some adverse results. We 
must weigh the desirable values against the 
undesirable and decide whether to proceed. 
In all cases the best interests of the children 
concerned must guide us in making our de- 
cision. This is our responsibility and we must 
face up to it. 

In the use of pictures of children in the 
newspapers, we must do some soul-searching. 
If, by using a child’s picture we are able to 
find a boarding home for several children, or 
to help this child attain adoption, then we 
are ready to use pictures in the newspapers 
or on television. If we rea//y have children 
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sleeping two to a bed in our institution, and 
we need help in finding more boarding homes 
to eliminate such overcrowding, then I am 
ready to use their pictures even though some 
negatives can result from this practice. 

Good public relations are the result of 
many things. The tone of voice used by your 
switchboard operator tells the caller a great 
deal about your agency. Be sure that anyone 
calling gets a proper answer to his question. 
That answer should come from someone 
competent to know the facts. 

Have your board members and committees 
well informed on the agency’s work, and be 
sure they are supporting the program and be- 
lieve in what you are doing. 


Obligation to the Public 


If you ask people to help you find furni- 
ture, baby buggies, or boarding homes, and 
you interest them by telling them a story 
about the little boy with the crippling disease 
or the baby who was abandoned in the 
tavern, you have an obligation to finish the 
story and tell them what happened to the 
child, or how you solved your need for equip- 
ment. You cannot let them hang in the air 
without the answer. They have a right to 
know. It is a good idea to tell them how 
much you appreciate their interest and 
their efforts. Tell them as much as you safely 
can about a given case—enough to make 
them feel they are part of the “‘team.” 

In our agency we never turn down a 
donation. This is an expensive policy. It 
takes someone’s time to pick up donations. 
It took us a lot of time to dispose of 300 
shoes which we were given recently, when 
we found that no two shoes were the same 
size. Perhaps it will be necessary for us to 
buy a larger incinerator and budget extra 
money for the pick-up service—and perhaps 
this cannot be charged against public re- 
lations—but it does result in some of the 
best you are able to get. 

We believe that we should never turn 
down an invitation to make a speech. For 
years we wanted to tell the doctors at our 
Children’s Hospital about the emotional 
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needs of children who were out of their own 
homes and hospitalized due to illness. In. 
stead, we were invited to talk with the in. 
terns, the residents and the staff physicians 
about adoptions. After three years, we finally 
earned enough of their confidence so that we 
could talk about the emotional needs of 
children, along with adoptions. 

We make it a rule not to take a chance 
that people will misunderstand what we 
are doing. Recently, a boy set fire to our in- 
stitution. It was necessary to confine him 
in the detention home, but a car was not 
available to transport him there. The ques- 
tion arose about taking him there by taxicab; 
we decided this would not be a good policy 
because the cab driver might not understand 
why this appealing little boy was being con- 
fined in the detention home. We waited until 
we could transport him by private car. 

Once a year we have an open house in our 
institution. Usually it is at the time of the 
annual band concert on the front lawn. The 
band is a youth band developed by one of 
the large industries, from children of its em- 
ployees. People like to visit at a time like 
this and it gives us the opportunity to bea 
good neighbor to those folks whose flower 
beds are trampled by our children every 
spring. We invite them to “come and see” 
and they respond. Our Boy Scouts park the 
cars, our children act as guides and serve re- 
freshments, and we do our best to let our 
guests know that we like them. 

At present we are seriously considering 
the use of television to publicize our need for 
adoptive homes and boarding homes. We 
are in the initial stages of examining our own 
thinking as to how this medium can best be 
used. It is not our intention to exploit the 
children who are under our care, but rather 
to use modern mass communications to meet 
their needs. We are going to do our best to 
reduce the damage to a minimum and yet 
get the benefit of an informed community 
interested in our problem. We know there 
will be many by-products, good and_ bad, 
some of which we are not yet able to antici- 
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pate, but we are ready to experiment with it. 
This is a new medium which should be most 
effective in the field of child welfare. 

Some of the individuals who do the most 
for our public relations are the delivery men, 
typewriter repair men and other tradesmen 
who come to our agency on routine assign- 
ments. These people see the agency in action. 
They soon know whether or not we are sin- 
cere in wanting to serve children. They have 
a chance to measure our staff’s devotion to 
the job as compared with the attitude of 
other employees toward their jobs. 

Recently we had a major telephone in- 
stallation project on which several men 
worked over a period of time installing and 
changing our telephone system. They learned 
to know our staff very well. We like them 
and they learned to like us. We ate lunch 
together, discussed some of our problems 
with them and found them intensely in- 
terested. A few weeks later, we were quite 
pleased when a gift of over $300 worth of 
roller skates came to our agency for the chil- 
dren’s use. The money has been raised by 
the telephone company employee’s union 
after they had heard about our program 
from these men. The telephone company was 
pleased to run a picture in their trade 
journal, showing the dish cabinet in the 
kitchen which had been made by our main- 
tenance de>-rtment from crating in which 
the new swit: .board had been shipped! 

We believe it is good practice to meet 
periodically with the entire staff to discuss 
“what makes good public relations.” Most 
of the members of the organization want to 
do and say the right thing. Usually their 
mistakes are honest mistakes, and they are 
eager to know about better ways to handle 
the public. 

Good public relations stem from attitudes 
—a state of mind, a sense of our obligation 
to keep the public well informed. We should 
advertise the many positives in the work we 
are doing and strive to protect our children 
and our fellow agencies, as well as ourselves, 
from adverse publicity. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Drafts of Standards Due Soon 


Ass part of the Standards Project, initiated 
by the League in 1955 under a grant from the 
Ittleson Family Foundation of New York, 
six committees are currently engaged in pre- 
paring of draft statements of standards for 
child welfare services. It is expected that the 
preliminary draft of standards for adoption 
service will be distributed for review and 
comments to member agencies and other 
national organizations by January. Drafts 
are being completed for homemaker service, 
foster family care, institution care and pro- 
tective service. The Committee on Standards 
for Day Care Services has held its first meet- 
ing. Plans are under way for committees to 
work on services to the child in his own home 
(including financial assistance to keep chil- 
dren with their families), services to unmar- 
ried mothers, state child welfare services, and 
community planning and organization of 
child welfare services. Subsequently, resi- 
dential treatment services, temporary care 
(including shelter care), health services, psy- 
chiatric and psychological services, and ad- 
ministration and organization of agencies 
providing child welfare services will be 
undertaken. 

To date, 150 persons representing one- 
third of League member agencies, 20 State 
departments of welfare, 13 other national 
organizations, and various professional groups 
have participated in a re-examination of 
practices and the principles and assumptions 
on which these are based. A consultant who 
is an expert in the specialized service has 
been assigned to each committee and has 
been responsible for writing the Committee 
statement. The Standards Project, in making 
it possible to bring together best thinking 
and experience from local and other national 
agencies serving children, has as its goal to 
produce standards for social services to chil- 
dren, regardless of the auspices under which 
these are being administered. 
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Study of Older Girl and the Law 


Tue California Committee on the Older Girl 
and the Law announces a research project to 
determine the nature and extent of this prob- 
lem. The following purposes have been defined: 
1. To determine the size of the group of girls and 
young women, 16 through 24 years of age, who 


come in conflict with the law in California, and the 
nature of their offenses. 

2. To determine the characteristics of the girls and 
young women engaged in crimes and delinquencies, 
and the nature of their problems. 


w 


To examine the processes by which these girls and 
young women are now handled, and the treatment 
programs available to them, public and private, at 
the local, county, regional, state and federal levels. 

4. To enable the California Committee on the Older 

Girl and the Law, the Governor’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Children and Youth, and other responsi- 
ble groups in California to make sound recommen- 
dations based on known facts and valid research in 
relation to facilities, programs, and practices for 
these girls and young women. 

The study will concern itself with Cali- 
fornia girls and women, sixteen 
through twenty-four years of age, who are 
detained or arrested in California. It will 
include an analysis of the nature and size of 
the problem and the characteristics of the 
girls and young women involved in delin- 
quencies and crime. In addition, a survey 
will be made of treatment and rehabilitative 
programs for the entire state. A survey of 
selected counties will also be undertaken to 
illustrate the variety and types of correc- 
tional procedures existing in the state. Case 
record analysis and interviews with girls and 
young women from these counties is expected 
to provide further information with reference 
to the physical, psychological and social 
problems of the group. 


young 


BOOK NOTES 


4. Case Studies in Hawaii: Intercultural Problems 
and the Practice of Social Work, Katherine Newkirk 
Handley. Honolulu, Hawaii: University of Hawaii 
Press, 1957, 65 pp., $1.50. 

These studies describe persons in trouble 
belonging to five of the many different cul- 
tural groups in the Hawaiian Islands: the 
Hawaiian, Japanese, Chinese and Filipino, 
and Korean. The author first gives a picture 
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of the special cultural features of the group 
to which the person belongs, and then dis. 
cusses the individual’s case history in the 
light of this knowledge. The cases were 
chosen because they illustrate aspects of 
Oriental cultures which differ from both 
traditional American and the general West. 
ern (European) cultural patterns. As such, 
they are a welcome addition to the growing 
but still scanty reading material on cultural 


factors in casework and will be read with~ 


special interest alongside another group of 





studies—those in Socto-cultural Elements in 
Casework’ which describe Italian-Americans, 
Puerto Ricans, Czechs, and orthodox Jewish 
refugees from Europe. 

The first case study of the Hawaiian family 
is the most illuminating. It sets the general 
background in which the other cultural 
groups in Hawaii live and describes a culture 
unknown tothose who have not visited Hawaii 
(unlike the examples from the other cultural 
groups which, except for the Korean, are 
known in various parts of the continental 
United States). The case is that of a Ha- 
waiian mother receiving assistance for her 
three children under the Aid to Dependent 
Children program, who had for years appar- 
ently eluded social workers’ attempts to help 
her. She was afraid of the agency’s knowing 
about her communal (typically Polynesian) 
way of living with a man to whom she was 
not married, but who had helped her and her 
family for years. She was even more afraid of 
their knowing that her daughter had con- 
tracted leprosy. Her husband had died of 
leprosy, and she regarded it as a curse and 
not as a disease. For several years she had 
been able to hide the child, resorting to the 
herbal remedies of a “‘sorcerer.”” Because the 
new caseworker accepted her right to her 
own way of life and understood her super- 
stitious dread of the illness, she gained con- 
fidence in his judgment, enabling her to ob- 
tain appropriate medical treatment for the girl. 

The Chinese-Filipino case is the story of an 
unmarried Chinese mother, a minor who 





1 Socio-cultural Elements in Casework: prepared by 
the New York Cultural Project, Council on Social Work 
Education, 1955. 
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married the alleged father (Filipino) after 
obtaining consent of her family including her 
mother, who had consistently opposed the 
marriage to the young man because he was 
not of their racial group. The conflict of the 
two cultural backgrounds, their differences 
and similarities, are brought out in a fascinat- 
ing way, and the successful and special role 
of the caseworker as the “‘go-between” for 
both families is well depicted. 

In the next study, the predicament of a 
young Japanese man brings out the tradi- 
tional family patterns of the Japanese cul- 
ture. The young man is recovering from a 
schizophrenic breakdown which is appar- 
ently associated with his inability to measure 
up to the filial responsibilities expected 
of him. 

The case selected to represent the Korean 
group, unfortunately, is confined to a single 
interview with the Hawaiian-born Korean 
husband of a Korean war bride who is 
hospitalized with tuberculosis. The husband 
reveals that his real need is for help with his 
complex marital problem. The author pro- 
vides interesting descriptions of Korean life, 
particularly on family and marital relation- 
ships. This is in line with her thesis that the 
social worker would benefit by an awareness 
and understanding of the backgrounds of his 
clients and that even in a single interview he 
will be far better equipped to recognize un- 
usual factors and to be on the alert for ten- 
sions that are the result of the interplay be- 
tween cultural and personality elements. 

What these studies suggest but do not ex- 
plicitly discuss is the challenging question 
that confronts the social worker dealing with 
intercultural and intercountry cases— 


what are the predominantly cultural factors in each 
given case, can we isolate these, and if so what is their 
significance in the client’s personal problems ?? 

For instance, the Chinese-Filipino case is 
common to any society in that it reflects con- 
flict between parent and child, between the 
generations, as well as social and racial preju- 
dice that is encountered in many different 
cultural groups and social classes. In consid- 
ering the predicament of the Japanese young 
man, we would probably need to ask more 
about the manifestations of his breakdown 





* Cf. Sol Wiener Ginsburg, M.D., “On Cultural Fac- 
tors in Casework,”’ New York: National Travelers Aid 
Association, 1954, 
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and about his feelings towards his father 
other than those recorded by his sister. We 
would also need to follow the progress ce! '\) 
rehabilitation and the role which his socwi 
worker played in it. There is no doubt that 
each of these case studies will stimulate many 
other equally provocative questions. They 
should also help the caseworker to be on the 
lookout for limiting and conditioning ele- 
ments in his own cultural background. 
Marcarer A. VALK 
Sentor Case Consultant 


American Branch—International Social Service 


The Story of Sandy, Susan Stanhope Wexler. New 

York: Signet Books, 1955. 126 pp. 25 cents. 

This is a true story describing the efforts 
of the author and her husband to nurture 
back to health an emotionally disturbed 
three-year-old boy by providing him the 
loving care which his parents had_ been 
unable to give him. 

Sandy came to live with the Wexlers at the 
urgent request of his father following the 
birth of a new baby after which the emo- 
tionally disturbed mother completely re- 
jected Sandy. He was apathetic, refused to 
walk, made strange animal sounds and 
seemed seriously retarded. 

With loving attention and acceptance of 
the Wexlers and their friends and with 
skilled psychiatric help plus the enlightened 
interest of his nursery school teachers, Sandy 
began to develop slowly. Though he lagged 
behind the average child of his age and suf- 
fered many set-backs, Mr. and Mrs. Wexler 
rejoiced at the smallest gain on Sandy’s part 
and “‘never felt the need to set for this child 
goals which he can never achieve or to en- 
deavor to hasten the miracle of growth.” 

In addition to the story of how psycho- 
therapy and an affectionate protecting home 
released the potentials of a little child who 
seemed almost unreachable, it makes another 
very important point—that a healthy child 
(Sandy’s father) may so cover up the deep 
trauma he suffered at the sudden loss of his 
parents that no one recognizes the extent of 
his fear and confusion. So, a seemingly happy 
child in a very good home grows up to be a 
deeply neurotic adult. This is reading for 
professional and laymen alike. 
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CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL OPENINGS 


Classified personnel advertisements are inserted at the rate of 15 cents per word; boxed ads at $7.50 per inch; 


minimum insertion, $3.00. Deadline for acceptance or cancellation of ads is eighth of month preceding month of 


publication. Ads listing box numbers or otherwise not identifying the agency are accepted only when accompanied 


by statement that person currently holding the job knows ad is being placed. 


ADOPTION CASEWORKER in 
family agency with small adoption 
program. Experienced, with MSW. 
Salary range to $5500, dependent on 
experience. Write Mrs. Ella H. 
Perkins, Executive Director, Family 
Service of Phoenix, 808 N. 2d Ave., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


CASE CONSULTANT (SUPER- 
VISOR). Completely fee-supported, 
nonsectarian, licensed adoption 
agency, maintaining continuing re- 
search program as well as complete 
adoption services. Liberal personnel 
practices including agency paid 
medical and insurance plan. Re- 
quired: MSW and qualifying experi- 
ence. Range: $5700-$7800. Begin- 
ning salary related to qualifications. 
Ben Hoffman, Executive Director, 
The Adoption Institute, 1026 S. 
Spaulding Ave., Los Angeles 19, 
Calif. 


CASEWORKER. Completely fee- 
supported, nonsectarian, licensed 
adoption agency maintaining con- 
tinuing research program as well as 
complete adoption services. Liberal 
personnel practices including agency 
paid medical and insurance plan. 
Required: MSW and child or family 
welfare experience; would consider 
recent graduate without experience. 
Range: $4200-$6000. Beginning 
salary related to qualifications. Ben 
Hoffman, Executive Director, The 
Adoption Institute, 1026 S. Spauld- 
ing Ave., Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES—Openings for two 
caseworkers with graduate training 
in expanding family and child wel- 
fare agency—multiple services in- 
cluding marital counseling, unmar- 
ried parents, financial assistance, 
child placement in foster home care 
and group care, psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Highly qualified supervision. 
Standard personnel practices. Op- 
portunities for advancement. Salary 
$4572-$6384 depending on training 
and experience. Write: Rev. William 
J. Barry, Assistant Director, Cath- 
olic Welfare Bureau, 855 S. Figueroa 
St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
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CASEWORKER II in child place- 
ment agency. Service includes inten- 
sive casework with deeply troubled 
parents and children. Psychiatric 
consultation. Excellent personnel 
practices, Social Security, retirement, 
and heaith insurance. Requirements: 
Master’s degree social work school 
and potential of being creative. Sal- 
ary $4572-$5712. Clyde S. Pritchard, 
Executive Secretary, Children’s Bu- 
reau of Los Angeles, 2824 Hyans 
St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


sea ae oe 
STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Graduate social work stu- 

dents; experienced child wel- 

fare and family specialists 
$5496-$6672 


Employment in Sacramento, 





Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. Adoptions and licensing 
work in programs for child 


welfare and care for the aged. 





e 
OUTSTANDING 
PROMOTIONAL 

OPPORTUNITIES 
EXCELLENT FRINGE 
BENEFITS 
- | 
Write: 
California 


| State Personnel Board 
801 Capitol Avenue 


Sacramento 14. 
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LOS — ANGELES—CASEWORK. 


ERS II and III (2) in parent-chilg , 


guidance service to families with 
troubled boys between the ages of 
6-18; psychiatric and psychological 
consultation available. Require. 
ments: Master’s degree social work 
school; Grade III, 5 years’ experience 
following gradu: ation preferred. Sal. 
ary, Grade I1—$4836- $6036; Grade 
I11-—$5400- $6756; five- -step 
Social Security and retirement health 
insurance paid by agency. CWLA 
member. Milton L. Goldberg, Execu. 
tive Director, Jewish Big Brothers 


Association, Room 366, 590 N. Ver. . 


mont Ave., 


Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


CASEWORKERS (3), 
complete further enlargement of pro. 
fessional staff to 64 caseworkers and 
11 supervisors. Offices in Los Angeles, 
Long Beach, and San Fernando 
Valley. Prefer 2 years’ graduate work 
but will consider 1 year. Ours is an 
expanding public adoption agency— 
where quality in service to clients is 
foremost consideration. Beginning 
annual salary, $5004. Annual in. 
crements bring salary to $6192 at end 
of 4 years’ employment. Good retire. 
ment plan; adequate vacations and 
sick leave provisions. Consider 
Southern California where the days 
are comfortably warm and the nights 
are cool. All positions filled in accord- 
ance with provisions of the Los 
Angeles County Civil Service Com. 
mission. Apply Director, Los Angeles 
County, Bureau of Adoptions, 2550 
W. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 6, 
Calif. 


CASEWORKER for small residen- 
tial program, interracial and nonsec- 
tarian. Agency developing foster 
home program as extension of treat- 
ment. CWLA member. Psychiatric 
consultation, good employment prac- 
tices. Salary range $5400-$6900. 
Starting salary dependent on qualif- 
cations. Master’s degree required, as 
well as experience in treatment of 
emotionally disturbed children. Fos- 
ter homefinding experience desirable. 
Write Maxine Elliott, Director, 
Hathaway Home for Children, 840 
North Avenue 66, Los Angeles 4), 
Calif. 
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CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
WORKERS for fast-growing south- 
ern California county. $4884-$5796. 
Highly qué alified, professional super- 
vision. Opportunities in adoption 
field included. One year’s graduate 
work required. Health insurance, 
_ vacation, sick leave, other be an. 
‘a "Personnel, 236 Third 

St, San Bernardino, Cz alif. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA: 
Openings for professionally trained 
family and child welfare caseworkers 
in large, multiple-function agency 
with professional staff of 64. Grade I 
to $4908; Grade II to $5424; Grade 
III to $6132. For further information 
and description of grade qualifica- 
tions write: Executive Dire ctor, 
Catholic Social Service of San F ran- 
cisco, 1825 Mission St., San Francis- 
co 3, Calif. 


CHILD ‘VELFARE WORKER in 
suburban-rural county adjacent to 
Denver. Good supervision, varied 
case load. 1 year’s graduate training 
required. Paul A. Stout, Director, 
Arapahoe County Department of 
Public Welfare, Littleton, Colo. 


CASEWORKERS in private, non- 
sectarian, statewide, multiple-func- 
tion agency. Small case loads, excel- 
lent supervision, student training 
program, psychiatric consultation. 
Openings in newly estab lished Pro- 
tective Service Unit, in child placing 
and in the Residential Treatment 
Center. Social Security and retire- 
ment. Requirements: Master’s de- 
gree social work. Salary $4500- 
$6600. Initial salary based on qualifi- 
cations. C. Rollin Zane, Executive 
Director, Children’s Services of 
Connecticut, 1680 Albany Ave., 
Hartford 5, Conn. 


CASEWORKER in family and chil- 
dren’s agency, providing family case- 
work, child welfare services, foster 
home placement, and adoption. Good 
personnel practices. Requirements: 
MSW. Salary $4260- $5820. Social 
Security and retirement. Rev. Joseph 
P. Rewinkel, Associate Director, 
Diocesan Bureau of Social Service, 
259 Main St., New Britain, Conn. 


CASEWORKER in family-children’s 
service agency providing family case- 
work, specialized services to un- 
married mothers, child placement 
and adoption. Salary comparable 
with good practice. Social Security 
and retirement. Write Miss Jane K. 
Dewell, Executive Secretary, Catho- 
lic Social Servi ice Bureau, 478 Orange 
St., New Haven, Conn. 





CHILD WELFARE - 


January, 


CASEWORKER in multiple-func- 
tion, private, nonsectarian, child wel- 
fare agency. Case load of emotionally 
disturbed children in institutional 
setting. Psychiatric consultation. 
Good personnel practices. T op salary 
limit $5 600. Minimum requirement: 
two years’ graduate social work 
training. Complete details by writing 
Anna K. Buell, Casework Super- 
visor, Children’s Center, 1400 Whit- 
ney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


MIAMI—OPPORTUNITY FOR 
YOUNG CASEWORKER in inter- 
racial, nonsectarian child-placement 
agency offering foster care and adop- 
tion services. Requirements: Mas- 
ter’s degree social work school. Previ- 
ous experience unnecessary. Interest 
in treatment of disturbed children 
an asset. Psychiatric consultation 
available. Salary scale $4000-$6000. 
Appointment salary dependent on 
experience. Write Mrs. Margaret 
Harnett, Executive Director, Chil- 
dren’s Service Bureau, 395 N. W 
First St., Miami, Fla. 


SPECIALIZED GROUP CARE 
FACILITY, heavily endowed, needs 
imaginative, creative, resourceful 
person to help develop treatment 
services. Capacity 25 children. Co- 
ordinated program with Child and 
Family Service (CWLA, FSAA); 
psychiatric consultation. Located in 
pleasant residential section of large 
attractive university city in Illinois 
river valley. 150 miles from Chicago. 
MSW is minimum requirement. Sal- 
ary open to negotiation. “Living in” 
not expected. You will be working 
with: Konrad Reisner, MA, Bryn 
Mawr College School of Social Work, 
Executive Director; Walter P. S. 
Chun, MSW, University of Michi- 
gan, Superintendent; Miss Mary M. 
Caven, MSW, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Casework Supervisor. Kon- 
rad_ Reisner, Executive Director, 
Children’s Home, 2130 N. Knoxville 
Ave., Peoria, Ill. 


CASEWORKERS (2) — Graduate 
training for Catholic agency serving 
families and children, counseling 
foster homes and adoptions. Write 
Catholic Charities, 830 E. Monroe 
St., Springfield, Ill. 


CHILDREN’S WORKER. Case- 
work position in voluntary, non-in- 
stitutional CWLA agency offering 
excellent supervision for both experi- 
enced and inexperienced workers. 
Top personnel practices and new 
salary ranges make this a particu- 
larly attractive position. Write, giv- 
ing qualifications, to K. W. Hardy, 
Children’s Bureau, 615 N. Alabama 
St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


1958 


Counseling and 
Homemaker Service 


Family Service of Savannah 
urgently needs 2 caseworkers 
to participate in its Family 
Counseling and Homemaker 
program. Social work degree 
required, plus emotional ma- 
turity and interest in profes- 
sional growth. Staff of 8 pro- 
fessional workers, plus case 
aide. Excellent supervision, 
psychiatric consultation, at- 
tendance at conferences and 
seminars; opportunity for 
student supervision if desired. 
Salary $4500-$6100. Four 


weeks vacation, 35-hour week; 
health and welfare retirement 
plan; Social Security; Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield. Apply 
to Miss Marguerite Munro, 
119 Habersham St., 
nah, Ga. 


Savan- 








CASEWORKERS,SUPER.- 
VISORS, GROUP WORKERS, for 
multiple-function, | church-related 
child care agencies; East, South, 
Middle West. Attractive salaries and 
personnel practices. Write Board of 
Hospitals and Homes of The Metho- 
dist Church, 740 Rush St., Chicago 
11, Il. 


CASEWORKERS (2), 1 for adop- 
tion, | for undifferentiated case load. 
Voluntary, statewide, nonsectarian 
agency. CWLA member. Foster 
home, group home, institutional 
placement; unwed parents; adop- 
tion. Expansion 1958 requires addi- 
tional staff. MSW required. Adop- 
tion job requires some travel. Iowa 
Children’s Home Society, 2203 
Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


CASEWORKERS (2)—1 for adop- 
tion and 1 for diversified case load in 
private nonsectarian agency. Psy- 
chiatric consultation; good personnel 
practices; student training program; 
Social Security and retirement; sal- 
ary dependent on training and ex- 
perience. Apply Children’s Agency, 
320 E. Gray St., Louisville, Ky. 


CATHOLIC CASEWORKER to fill 
position jointly sponsored by Catholic 
Service Bureau and Family Service 
Society. Can appoint at $4790. 
Family counseling and child welfare 
case load. Retirement plan, Social 
Security, and other benefits. Ideal 
location in heart of vacation area. 
Write Albert G. Dietrich, Director, 
Family Service Society, 9 Broad St., 
Bangor, Me. 
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CASEWORKER in agency offering 
family and personal counseling and 
homemaker service. Expanding in 
area near Annapolis. Psychiatric 
consultation. Excellent supervision. 
Present salary range $4000-$5400. 
Family and Children’s Society, 204 
W. Lanvale St., Baltimore 17, Md. 


DISTRICT SUPERVISOR, non- 
sectarian, statewide agency provid- 
ing services for unmarried mothers, 
foster care, adoption and services to 
children in own homes. Salary 
$5400-$6500. Starting level depend- 
ent on experience. Master’s degree 
social work required; child welfare 
and supervisory experience pre- 
ferred. Opportunity to work with lay 
committees and community groups. 
Miss E. Elizabeth Glover, Executive 
Director, Maryland Children’s Aid 
Society, Inc., 5-7 W. 29th St., 
Baltimore 18, Md. 


CASEWORKER in small child care 
agency. Requirements: Master’s de- 
gree social work school, preferably 
with experience in foster home and 
adoption services. Salary $4000- 
$4800. Can appoint at $4400 if 
qualifications warrant. F. Reid 
Isaac, Executive Director, Board of 
Child Care, Baltimore Annual Con- 
ference Methodist Church, 516 N. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


SUPERVISOR, experienced, prefer- 
ably with child protective experi- 
ence, for Boston office. Salary range, 
$5000-$6500. CWLA member. Write 
Robert M. Mulford, General Secre- 
tary, Mass. S.P.C.C., 43 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston 8, Mass. 


CASEWORKER, man or woman, 
case load would include emotionally 
disturbed children in foster homes, 
our own study home, or group 
homes; psychiatric and psychological 
consultation available on staff. Re- 
quirements: Master’s degree social 
work school plus experience, prefer- 
ably in child placement. Salary 
$4000-$6000. Appointment salary 
dependent on experience. Richardson 
L. Rice, Executive Director, New 
England Home for Little Wanderers, 
161 South Huntington Ave., Boston 
30, Mass. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR, 
multi-service family, children’s and 
day care agency, located in stimulat- 
ing, cultural, and recreational Berk- 
shire Mountains, 2% hours from 
Boston. Supervise 4-6 caseworkers. 
Required: MSW plus experience in 
child placing, adoption, and unwed 
mothers. $6000, Social Security and 
retirement. Family and Children 
Service of Berkshire County, Inc., 
Box 133, Pittsfield, Mass. 


CHILD WELFARE - 








WOMAN CASEWORKER, 


trained. Young expanding, 
progressive suburban Catho- 
lic agency. Exceptional bene- 
fits, highest standards, real 


opportunity. Excellent salary. 
5 miles from Detroit. Catholic 
Social Services of Oakland 
County, Leonard Jagels, 602 
Main St. N., Royal Oak, 
Mich. 









TRAINED PARENT. 
CHILD COUNSELOR and 
placement worker. Some di- 
rect therapy of children with 
psychoanalytic consultation. 
Appointment from $6000 up. 
Beautiful city of inland lakes 
and active cultural life. Write 
Callman Rawley, Jewish Fam- 
ily & Children’s Service, 404 
S. 8th St., Minneapolis 4, 
Minn. 





FIELD SUPERVISOR, 
Child Welfare Services. Su- 


pervise administration of 
child welfare and related pro- 
grams in a number of coun- 
ties comprising a district. Re- 
quirements: Master’s degree 
social work; 3 years as child 
welfare worker including 1 
year at level of child welfare 
worker II or equivalent. Sal- 
ary $390-$485. Experience 
will be considered in fixing 
amount of salary. 


CONSULTANT to. child- 
care institutions. Consulta- 
tion with county departments, 
public and private child-care 
institutions, and voluntary 
child-placing agencies. Im- 
plementation and coordina- 
tion of activities involving 
child care and child place- 
ment. Requirements: Master’s 
degree social work, 3 years as 
child welfare worker, includ- 
ing 1 year at level of child 
welfare worker II or equiva- 
lent. Salary $390-$485. Ex- 
perience will be considered in 
fixing amount of salary. Write 
to Joseph H. Roe, Director, 
Division of Child Welfare 
Services, Box 1723, Helena, 
Mont. 





January, 1958 





CASEWORKERS (2) 


for brane 
offices of The New England Hom, 
for Little Wanderers. Duties incly d: 


foster home placement, casewor: 
with unwed mothers, adoption and 
referral to central office study hom: 
Personnel practices and si alary scale 
being revised. One vacancy in Stay. 
of Maine Branch, Miss Mary 4 
Krick, Director, 237 Main Sp. 
Waterv ille; one in Aroostook County 
Branch, Mrs. Edith Andersoy 
Director, Ritchie Block, Cariboy 
Interviews may be arranged with 
Richardson L. Rice, 
Director, The New England Hom: 
for Little Wanderers, 161 S. Hun. 
ington Ave., Boston 30, Mass. 


RESIDENT SUPERVISOR fy 
thirty-bed diagnostic study home in 
multiple-service children’s agency, 
Full diagnostic team plus good con. 
sultation-type supervision. Prefer 
fully-trained person plus children’ 
institutional experience. Will super. 
vise program and resident counselo; 
staff, plus assistant. Salary open, 
plus maintenance. Richardson L 
Rice, Executive Director, Ney 
England Home for Little Wanderers, 
161 S. Huntington Ave., 
Mass. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY fo 
small private children’s agency in 
Northampton, Mass. , where working 
and living are pleasant. Agency offers 
service to unmarried mothers and t 
children in own homes, boarding 
home care, adoption, beginning pro. 
gram in family counseling. 
background in child and family work 
and executive experience. Salary 
range $5200-$7000. Write Ann: 
Walz, Children’s Aid Association of 
Hampshire County, 42 Gothic St, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Executiy: « 


Boston 30, 


Prefer’ 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, small, 


private children’s institution serving 


50 dependent and neglected children. | 


Qualified social worker with Master's 
degree preferred, or graduate train. 
ing with substantial institutional ex. 
perience and interests. Woman pre. 
ferred. Salary commensurate with 
training and experience. Write Mis 
Lillian Cole, Superintendent, Chili 
Welfare Home, 924 Cedar St., Flin 
3, Mich. 


CASEWORKER, private, nonsec. 
tarian children’s placement agency 
with boarding home, adoption and 
unmarried mother services. MSW 
required. Salary range $4400-$6100 
National retirement and Social Se. 
curity. CWLA member. For informe. 


tion write Stanley L. Venner, Execu-' 


tive Secretary, Michigan Children’ 
Aid Society, Flint Branch, 200 E 
Kearsley St., Flint 2, Mich. 
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CATHOLIC AGENCY offer- 
ing services to families and 
children has positions avail- 
able in various casework job 
classifications. Possible salary 
range to $6400 depending on 
qualifications. Progressive 
personnel practices, agency 
consultation service from re- 
lated professional disciplines. 
Apply Catholic Social Serv- 
ices of Wayne County, 9851 
Hamilton Ave., Detroit a 


Mich. 








CASEWORKER in_ nonsectarian, 
multiple-function child welfare agen- 
cy. Case load of counseling to un- 
married mothers, foster home care, 
protective service, and adoption. 
Good personnel practices. Salary 
range $4200-$5800 depending on ex- 
perience. Minimum requirement 2 
years’ graduate social work training. 
Located 1 hour from New York City. 
Write Miss Vinnie van Hoogenstyn, 
Executive Director, Children’s Aid 
and Adoption Society, 439 Main St., 
Orange, N. J. 


WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY 
for worker with adoption experience 
in largest adoption agency in state. 
Program expanding especially in 
placement of Negro children for 
adoption. Requires Master’ s degree. 
Salary based on experience and eval- 
uation of work. Located 1 hour from 
New York City. Write Miss Vinnie 
van Hoogenstyn, Executive Direc- 
tor, Children’s Aid and Adoption 
Society, 439 Main St., Orange, N. J. 


CASEWORKER in program 
of specialized foster care, 
service to unmarried mothers, 
and adoption. Seminars; con- 
sultation with and participa- 
tion in multi-disciplined diag- 
nostic and treatment team of 


staff. Professional — school 
graduates without experi- 
ence now start at $4400; 





Range under constant review. 
Agency planning, in consulta- 
tion with FSAA and in affilia- 
tion with regional citizen 
group, to establish demon- 
stration unit of family service 
in 1958 in uncovered area of 
state. Write Mrs. Jeanette H. 
Melton, N. H. Children’s Aid 
Society, 170 Lowell St., Man- 


chester, N. H. 





CHILD WELFARE - 


CASEWORKER, MSW degree. Can 
appoint at $4800. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for varied experience in pri- 
vate family and children’s agency, 
particularly in initiating a home- 
maker service. Good supervision and 
personnel practices; psychiatric con- 
sultation. Write Perry J. Gangloff, 
General Secretary, Family & Chil- 
dren’s Service Society, 32 Henry 


t., Binghamton, N. Y. 


CASEWORKERS, _ professionally 
trained, for child placement agency 
providing foster home and group 
care. Qualified supervision, psychi- 
atric consultation, student training 
program. Salary range $4200—-$5700 
depending on experience. Write Miss 
Evelyn M. Mowitz, Director Social 
Service, 67-35 112th St., Forest 


Hills, N. Y. 


CASEWORKER: (immediate open- 
ing) to pioneer in organizing and 
directing family referral and adop- 
tion clearance service for 13 adoption 
agencies in Metropolitan New York 
through a three-year project to re- 
cruit adoptive families for Negro and 
Puerto Rican children. Require- 
ments: Master’s degree social work. 
Three years experience in child care. 
Starting salary $6000 per annum; in- 
crements. Write or call William S. 
Jackson, Executive Director, Adopt- 
A-Child, 204 West 136th St., New 
York 30, N. Y. AUdubon 1-3100. 


DAY CARE CONSULTANT, 
American training in nursery school 
and/or early childhood education; 
experience in nursery or day care 
work, including experience in admin- 
istration or supervision of day care 
centers; ability to supervise field 
work practice of student teachers 
and conduct classes in day care 
teaching methods and skills; fair 
command of French. Jewish back- 
ground preferred. Salary $5000- 


$6500, plus living-cost allowance of 


$5-$6 per day depending on country. 
Transportation paid to duty stations 
and for home leave every 18 months. 
Write Henrietta K. Buchman, Exec- 
utive Assistant, American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee, 


3 East 54th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL DIRECTORS 
and house parents. We specialize in 
the placement of administrative per- 
sonnel for child care institutions. 
GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC., 
Vocational Service Agency, 64 W. 
48 St., New York City. 


January, 1958 


CONSULTANT, nonsectarian na- 
tional agency based in New York, 
Master’s Degree social work, mini- 
mum 10 years experience child wel- 
fare, 3 of which must have been in 
children’s institution. Travel time 
away from New York approximately 
80-100 days annually. Salary range 
$8000-$10,000. Write Box 12, Cu1Lp 
a ELF ARE, 345 E. 46th St., New York 
T7 Ne ¥: 


CASEWORKER, fully trained, ex- 
perience preferred. Group care, foster 
home and adoption placement, serv- 
ices to unmarried mothers. New 
York City area only. Excellent con- 
sultation. Caseworker salary range 
$4400-$6450. Present professional 
staff of 9. Lutheran Child Welfare 
Association, 422 W. 44 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Arnold H. Bringe- 
watt, Executive Secretary. 


CASEWORK POSITIONS—New 
York City Youth Board, Service to 
Families and Children. A number of 
openings exist throughout the city 
in this growing family -centered 
pioneer service. Intensive casework 
treatment program. Psychoanalytic 
consultation and psychological serv- 
ice. Many opportunities for staff de- 
velopment. Student training pro- 
gram. No residence requirement. 
Requirements: graduation from ac- 
credited social work school. Salary: 
$4790-$5990. Direct replies to: Miss 
Ruth Chaskel, Coordinator, Service 
to Families and Children, New York 
City Youth Board, 79 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. MUrray Hill 
5-8600. 


SOCIAL WORK OPENINGS in 
rapidly expanding State Welfare De- 
partment. Vacancies for Field Repre- 
sentative, $487-$589, Child Welfare 
Consultant, $487-$589 (headquar- 
ters, Reno); Public Welfare District 
Administrator, $442-$536 (Las 
Vegas); Social Casework Supervisor, 
$421-$511 (Reno); Principal Public 
Welfare Worker, $421-$511 (Elko, 
Fallon); Senior Child Welfa: Work- 
er, $382-$464 (Las Vegas, Carson 
City); Senior Public Welfare Work- 
er, $382-$464 (Hawthorne). Gradu- 
ate work required, with some substi- 
tution for experience. For particulars 
write Nevada State Welfare Depart- 
ment, P.O. Box 1331, Reno, Nev. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR with 
administrative responsibilities. Psy- 
chiatric training and experience pre- 
ferred. Catholic institution for prob- 
lem and delinquent adolescent girls. 
Salary commensurate with experi- 
ence, up to $6200. Apply to: Super- 
intendent, St. Germaine’s Home, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
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PSYCHIATRIC CASEWORKERS 
—specialized child guidance program 
in progressive parochial school sys- 
tem. Psychiatric direction; strong 
professional supervision. Excellent 
personnel practices. Retirement and 
Social Security. Salary $4650-$7200, 
depending on experience. Positions 
available January 1, 1958. Write 
Catholic School Guidance Unit, 50 
Chestnut St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


ADOPTION CASEWORKER — 
Master’s degree. Progressive multi- 
ple-function agency in metropolitan 
area of 500,000. Excellent personnel 
practices. 4 weeks’ paid vacation. 
Retirement and Social Security. Sal- 
ary $4400-$6240 on regular incre- 
ment plan. Strong professional super- 
vision. Catholic Family Center, 50 
Chestnut St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


CASEWORKERS — Master’s de- 
gree. Progressive multiple-function 
agency. Broad program of family 
and child care. Strong professional 
supervision and psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Student program. Excellent 
personnel practices. Retirement and 
Social Security. 4 weeks’ paid vaca- 
tion; opportunity for advancement. 
Salary $4400-$6240 on regular in- 
crement schedule. Catholic Family 
Center, 50 Chestnut St., Rochester 
4, N. Y. 


CASEWORKER (1) AND SUPER- 
VISOR (1)—Are you interested in 
professional growth in agency with 
vision, new horizons in adoption 
policies, opportunities to participate 
in making policies? Life in mild 
climate, lovely Piedmont Carolina 
country. Responsibilities can com- 
bine skilled casework with unmarried 
mothers, infants, school-age children, 
and adoption homefinding. State- 
wide, nonsectarian voluntary agency 
55 years old. Requirements for case- 
work position at least 1 year gradu- 
ate study. Supervisor must have 2 
years graduate study. Salary range 
for caseworker, $4200-$5000; for 
supervisor, $5200-$6000. Appoint- 
ment salaries for both positions de- 
pendent on qualifications. Write 
Miss Harriet L. Tynes, Executive 
Director, Children’s Home Society 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, N.C. 


DIRECTOR OF CASEWORK in 
progressive Catholic family and 
children’s agency. CWLA member. 
Student training program for School 
of Applied Social Sciences of Western 
Reserve University and Catholic 
University of America. Regular psy- 
chiatric consultation. Professionally 
trained staff. Excellent salary and 
personnel practices. Requirements: 
MSW and supervisory experience. 
Write John Kelleher, Executive Sec- 
retary, Catholic Service League, 138 
Fir Hill, Akron 4, Ohio. 


CHILD WELFARE - 


Caseworkers—MSSW 


Multiple service agency with 
practice diagnostically cen- 
tered. Active, full staff devel- 
opment program. Personnel 


practices include retirement, 
Social Security, other bene- 


fits. 
Current 
$6200. 
Appointment on scale com- 
mensurate with experience. 
Write Curtis E. Coe, Family 
& Child Service, 1504 Dodge 
St., Omaha 2, Nebr. 


salary — $4000- 


CASEWORKER, professionally 
trained, for progressive Catholic 
family and children’s agency, CWLA 
member. Student affiliations with 
Western Reserve University and 
Catholic University of America. Reg- 
ular psychiatric consultation. Diver- 
sified case load and strong super- 
vision. Good personnel practices. 
Salary range, $4200-$6100. Write 
John Kelleher, Executive Secretary, 
Catholic Service League, 138 Fir 
Hill, Akron 4, Ohio. 


ADOPTION SERVICE — Case- 
worker in family and children’s 
agency. Good personnel policies, psy- 
chiatric consultation, student train- 
ing, retirement plan, Salary range up 
to $6500. New, modern air-condi- 
tioned offices. Write Howard Hush, 
Family and Children’s Service Asso. 
ciation, 184 Salem Ave., Room 120, 
Dayton 6, Ohio. 


PROGRAM DIRECTOR AND 
CASEWORK SUPERVISOR, male, 
for training school. 90 boys in institu- 
tion, 130 after-care. Four casework- 
ers, psychiatric, psychological and 
medical services. Should have poten- 
tial for assistant superintendent. 
Master’s degree required. Salary 
range $5050-$7050 commensurate 
with experience and qualifications. 
Residence and full maintenance fur- 
nished at nominal figure. Write F. H. 
Manwell, Superintendent, Cleveland 
Boys School, Hudson, Ohio. 


SUPERVISOR of workers in private 
nonsectarian children’s agency. Serv- 
ice to unmarried mothers, foster 
care, adoption services. Master’s de- 
gree and supervisory experience. Sal- 
ary based on qualifications; can ap- 
point at $5600. Less than 3 hours 
travel time New York and Philadel- 
phia. Miss Eleanor Costello, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Children’s Aid Soci- 
ety of Lehigh County, 451 Hamilton 
St., Allentown, Pa. 
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CASEWORKER. Congzregate insti. 
tution for 40 school-age children 
wants mature, experienced case. 
worker to develop program noyw 
carried by two child-placing agen. 
cies. Salary $4000-$5000. Write 
Ruth M. Bonsteel, Executive Direc. 
tor, Wiley House, 1650 Broadway, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


CASEWORKERS, institution for 
delinquent boys; casework with boys 
8-16 years of age. Requirements; 


Master’s degree from accredited so. 


cial work sc hool, Salary $4300-$5200, ’ 


Starting salary dependent on train. 
ing and experience. Noon meal pro. 
vided. Contact Windell W. Fewell, 
Superintendent, The Glen Milk 
Schools, Glen Mills, Pa. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR, in. 


stitution for delinquent boys. Re. : 


quirements: Master’s degree from 
accredited social work school and at 
least 3 years’ experience in a“ or 


institution serving children, 1 year’s 
supervisory experience. —_ Salary 
$5520-$6420. Windell W. Fewell 
Superintendent, The Glen Milk 


Schools, Glen Mills, Pa. 


COTTAGE SUPERVISOR in 


charge of modern group care and 
treatment facility for 16 moderately 
disturbed boys. Develop and admin. 
ister daily living program staffed Ly 
3 full-time house staff and part-time 
counselors for activities. Three hours 


per week psychiatric consultation 


available, separate caseworker as. 
signed to working with children’s 
family. Non-resident position. Mas. 
ter’s degree plus experience. Salary 
range $6150-$6700. Joseph L. Tay- 
lor, Executive Director, Association 
for Jewish Children, 1301 Spencer 
St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


CASEWORKERS _ for 
agency giving counseling to unwed 
mothers, foster care and adoption 
services. Excellent supervision, psy- 
chiatric consultation, student train. 
ing program. MSW required. $4300- 
$5900. Starting salary based on ex. 
perience. Dr. Elizabeth A. Lawder, 


Executive Director, Children’s Aid ' 


Society of Pennsylvania, 311 §. 
Juniper St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


CASEWORKERS for agency giving 
group care to unmarried mothers. 
Medical and psychiatric consulta. 
tion, casework and group work pro- 


gram. Excellent supervision, MSW, 


required. $4500-$5600, starting sal- 
ary based on _ experience. 
Lynch Crockett, Director, 
Crittenton Home of Philadelphia, 
6325 Burbridge St., Philadelphia 44, 
a. 
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CASEWORKERS in agency offering 
family casework, homemaker serv- 
ice, child placement, and adoption, 
Supervision adapte d toe xperience, 
staff study groups, psychiatric con- 
sultation, a challenging research pro- 
gram. Requirements: MSW, experi- 
ence in fami ily or child welfare desir- 
able. Salary range $4200-$6400. 
Ap pointment salary based on qualifi- 
cations. Social Security and retire- 
ment. Write Mary Ellen Hoffman, 
Director of Casework, Family and 
Childrens Service, 808 House Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


SUPERINTENDENT, = Gumbert 
School for Girls, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania Allegheny County). Cor- 
rectional school for girls, 12-16 years 
of age. Present maximum number 68. 
Salary $9000 with increments and 
maintenance. Requirements: bache- 
lor’s degree with major in social 
services, emphasis on sociology or 
ysychology, experience in profes- 
sional social work with problem or 
neglected children and in administra- 
tion. Write Mr. John H. Morgart, 


240 S. Winebiddle Ave., Pittsburgh 
24, Pa. 
CASEWORKER with MSW. and 


practical experience in children’s 
field for developing new social case- 
work program in well-established 
children’s home. Some supervisory 
work included. Salary $4400 mini- 


mum plus complete maintenance if 


desired. Beautiful surroundings in 
country near Reading, Pa. Challeng- 
ing and varied work with oppor- 
tunities to develop new program. 
Psychiatric consultations available. 
Write the Rev. Garnet Adams, 
Superintendent, Bethany Home, 
Womelsdorf, Pa. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR for pri- 
vate nonsectarian institution — for 
20-25 adolescent girls in beautiful 
Seattle area. Requirements: MSW 
degree and minimum of 5 years’ ex- 
perience, 2 of which have been in 
supervisory or administrative posi- 
tion in child welfare agency with in 
stitutional program. Board inter- 
ested in developing treatment pro 


gram. Salary dependent on qualifica- 
tions. Write Mr. Gilbert Duffy ; 
President of Board, Ruth School, 


Box 884, Seahurst, Wash. 

SUPERVISOR, Social Services I], 
children’s unit, Seattle office, State 
Welfare Departme nt. Requires 1 
vear graduate training and 2 years’ 
child welfare supervisory experience. 
Salary $5184 $5652 depending on 
qualifications. Write Washington 
State Personnel Board, 212 General 


Administration Building, Olympia, 


Wash. 


CHILD WELFARE - 


January, 


CHILDWELFARE SUPER 

VISORS, 3 openings in state welfare 
department. Requires | year grad- 
uate training and 3 years’ children’s 
casework experience, | year of which 
must have been advanced casework 
or supervision. Salary $4368-$4968 
depending on assignment and quali- 
fications. Write Washington State 
Personnel Board, ee General Ad- 
ministration Building, Olympia, 
Wash. 

CHILDREN’S CASEWORKERS, 
openings available in rural and urban 
areas of the Evergreen State. Re 

quires | year graduate training and 
1 year children’s casework experi- 
ence. Salary $4008 -$4368 depending 
on qualifications. Write Washington 
State Personnel Board, 212 General 
Administration Building, Olympia, 
Wash. 

SUPERVISORY OPENINGS. for 
Child Guidi ince Centers. Supers isors 
require . 3 years’ and Assistant Super- 

visors 2 years’ experience in clinical 
psychiatric casework; both positions 
require 2 years’ graduate study with 
psychiatric sequence or field place- 
ment offering psychiatric services 
preterred. Starting salaries $6188 

$6732 and $5412-$5904, depending 
on qualifications. Contact Washing- 
ton State Personnel Board, 212 
General Administration Building, 
Olympia, Wash. 

PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK- 
ERS for expanding program. Five 
new positions in juvenile correctional 
institutions. Requires 2 years’ gradu- 
ate study with psychiatric sequence 
or field placement offering psychiat- 
ric services preferred and 1 year clini- 
cal psychiatric casework experience. 
Starting salary $4764 $5184 depend- 
ing on qualifications. Contact Wash- 
ington State Personnel Board, 212 
General Administration Building, 
Olympia, Wash. 


SOCIAL SERVICE FIELD REP- 
RESENTATIVE, state school for 
mentally retarded. Duties include 


admission, casework, and placement 
of students. Requires 2 years’ grad- 
uate study and | year’s experience in 
children’s services agency. Starting 
salary $4560 $4968 depending on 
qualifications. Contact Washington 
State Personnel Board, 212 General 
Administration Building, Olympia, 
Wash. 

CHIEF, COMMUNITY SERV- 
ICES to supervise delinquency pre- 
vention program and child guidance 
centers. Requires 2 years’ graduate 
training and 5 vears’ experience, 3 
years must have been in administra- 
tive or supervisory capacity. Starting 
salary $7344 $8016 depending on 
qualifications. Contact Washington 
State Personnel Board, 212 General 
Administration Bldg., Olympia, 


Wash. 
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CASEWORKER male: Do 


vou 
want the following? Live in West 
coast 1957 “all-American city,” 


work tor private treatment-oriented 
multiple-function agency with psy 
chiatric consultation, available rather 


than mandatory supervision, good 
retirement plan and__ personnel 
policies, work under male adminis 


trator. Starting salary 
plus travel allowance and conference 
time. Requirements: 2 years’ gradu 
ate training or | year plus expevience. 
Write Robe rt Battig, Administrator, 
Children’s Industrial Home, 702 
Broadway, Tacoma 2, Wash. 


$4200- $4800 


SOCIAL WORKER, Master's de- 
gree, to work in child weltare agency. 
Experience unnecessary. Minimum 
beginning salary $4800. Write Cath- 


olic Welfare Bureau, Diocese of 
Madison, 119 E. Washington Ave., 
Madison, Wisc. 


SUPERVISOR, well qualified, ex- 
perienced. Salary range $5400 
$6600. Social work staff of 30. Ex- 
panding program (adoption, un- 
married mother work and _ foster 
care); active staff development pro- 
gram; generous resources for psy- 
chiatric consultation; excellent per- 
sonnel practices. Write: The Rev. 
Joseph P. Springob, Director, Cath- 
olic Social Welfare Bureau, 2018 N. 
Oakland Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 


CASEWORKER in district office of 
statewide child welfare agency to be 
responsible for generalized case load 
of children in placement, unmarried 
mothers and their children, home- 
finding including adoptive homes. 

Small case loads permit intensive 
work. Excellent psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Requirements: Master’s degree 
social work school; experience desir- 
able. Good opportunity for person 
interested in some community or- 
ganization. Must be able to drive 
car. Salary $4200-$5100. Appoint- 
ment salary dependent on experi- 
ence. Miss Margaret Winchell, Exec: 
utive Director, Children’s Service 
Society, 610 N. Jackson St., Mil- 
waukee 2, Wisc. 


FEMALE CASEWORKER, Mas- 
ter’s degree, to carry small case load 
in private, nonsectarian children’s 
agency. Progressive personnel prac- 
tices; good supervision; psychiatric 
consultation; excellent working con- 
ditions. Salary open. State needs. 
Partial maintenance and generous 
car allowance. Write Executive 
Director, Taylor Children’s Home, 
3211 Taylor Ave., Racine, Wisc. 
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These items, many of them available only in limited numbers, will be valuable 
additions to your library. Check the list to indicate the number of copies 
you wish of each, fill in the form below, and mail to the League office promptly. 


No. of La dad > Price 
copies Administration per copy 


H-10 Salary Trends: A Report Based on 
Salary Practices in CWLA Member Agencies 
as of December 1954. May 1956, 67 pp. $0.75 


Adoption 


A-12. Adoption for School-age Children in 
Institutions, Neville B. Weeks, October 1953, : 
16 pp. 0 


Boarding Home Care 


E-10 Foster Home Services for Children: 
Helping the Child to Use Foster Home Care, 
Marie H. O’Connell, 1953, 39 pp. 00 
F-14 A Manual for Foster Parents, pre- 
pared by committee of Child Welfare League 
of America. Revised 1956. 


nN 
wn 


E-16 Placing a Hard-to-Reach Child: An 
Experience jn the Placement of a Totally Deaf 
Six-Year-Old Boy, Helen O’Rourke, April 
1956, 35 pp. 20 


B-11. Board Rates in 1954: A Study Based 

on Participation of League Member Agen- 

cies, 1956, 18 pp. 50 
Community Organization 

F-16 Relationships between Child Care 

Agencies, Helen R. Hagan, 1955, 16 pp. aD 


Emotionally Disturbed Children 





E-14. How Can We Increase Services for 
Emotionally Disturbed Children? Helen R. 


Hagan, 1953. ‘25 
Foster Care 

C-13 Clothing Practices: Report on How 

128 League Member Agencies Provide Cloth- 

ing for Children in Foster Care. Compiled by 

Henrietta L. Gordon and Assistants, 1953. 50 
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City. . 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
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E-15 Foster Care of Children with Psy- 
chotic Mothers, Elizabeth G. Meier, May 
1955, 32 pp. 


H-15 Health Services for Children in Foster 
Care, compiled by Edith L. Lauer and 
Henrietta L. Gordon, December 1955, 32 pp. 


Ya, 


Institutional Care 


F-11 An Institutional Approach to the 
Parent-Child Relationship, Milton Willner, 
January 1955, 11 pp. 


G-12 Role of Casework in Institutional 
Service for Adolescents, Grace |. Bishopp, 
1943, 34 pp. 


H-11 Self-Government in a Children’s In- 
stitution, Lorene Putsch, July 1945, 18 pp. 


Protective Services 


G-11 Protective Service: a case illustrating 
casework with parents, Norma K. Page, 
October 1947, 40 pp. 


Public Welfare 


H-13 Statement of Principles and Policies 
on Public Child Welfare, 1951, 11 pp. 


Miscellaneous 


H-12 Six Papers on Child Welfare Prob- 
blems, Dr. Margaret W. Gerard, Dr. Henry 
S. Maas, David Crystal, Judith Cauman, 
Herbert Aptekar, Belle Wolkomir, May 
1953, 58 pp. 


For orders under $2.00, please add ten percent 
postage and handling. 
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